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Through Head Seas to Cape May 


How the Big Fleet Fared on the Corinthian Yacht Club’s Second Ocean Race 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


and calms were the portion of the forty-one 

yachts that sailed in the Cape May ocean race of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia, which 
started from New London on June 20th. It was this 
combination which made the race such a trying one on 
skippers and crews, to say nothing of stomachs. And 
every man Jack aboard the racers knew he had been to 
sea before the finish line off the jetties at Cold Spring 
Harbor, 320 miles from the starting point, had been 
crossed. 

Barring the Bermuda Race of last year, which num- 
bered forty-two yachts, this affair of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club was the biggest, in point of numbers, of any 
ocean race of equal length ever sailed anywhere. Which 
is proof of the hold ocean racing has taken on those who 
own seagoing boats and like to sail them on blue water. 

Again, as has happened so frequently in recent years, 
major honors went to one of the smaller boats in the 
fleet. Just as darkness was falling over the Atlantic at 
the end of the fourth day, the little Duckling, sailed by 
Charlie Atwater, and one of the smallest boats in Class 
B, slipped across the finish line between the Coast Guard 
destroyer Hunt and the bell buoy, in a failing easterly 
with a hint of fog in it. When her time had been figured 
it was found that she had won the Corinthian Ocean 
Trophy for the second time. But only by a matter of 
seconds, for George Mixter’s Teragram, which had 
finished over six hours ahead of her, was so close on 


| EAD seas hitting the fleet right on the nose, fog 


corrected time (16 seconds) that the race committee had 
to sharpen their pencils to arrive at the result. It may 
be remembered that Duckling won the last Cape May 
Race, sailed in 1927, by a matter of some three minutes. 
Teragram, sailing a fine race from start to finish, won in 
the larger Class A, with over an hour to spare on John 
Alden’s Malabar X. 

In Class C, for yachts under 35 feet in length over all, 
Alfred Loomis’s little green cutter Hotspur took the 
trophy after her two competitors had been drowned out. 
But ‘“Alf’’ himself relates the-story of how this was 
done, and I shall not cramp his style by trying to tell 
how his little packet was sailed. 

In Class D, for yachts rated under the Universal Rule, 
there was nothing to it but Rugosa IJ, the Herreshoff- 
built New York “Forty,” with yawl rig, which won the 
Bermuda Race in 1928. Russell Grinnell, her owner, 
sailed her hard and well, and she “spread-eagled”’ the 
fleet in conditions that suited her to perfection. Hard 
on the wind most of the way to Winter Quarter Light- 
ship, she sliced through the tumble of sea that first night 
as they socked it to her, pointing high and footing as if 
the Cape May girls had hold of the tow rope. She sur- 
prised the committee at the finish by showing up at 
9:29 Monday night, before most of the fleet had rounded 
Winter Quarter, the turning point 60 miles to the south. 
Her elapsed time was 55 hours 49 minutes and 32 sec- 
onds, nearly 14 hours better than the second boat to 
finish, which was J. R. Miller’s High Tide, from Gibson 
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Russell Grinnell’s “Rugosa II,” a New York “Forty” 
with yawl rig, finished 14 hours ahead of the second boat 


and won in Class D 


Island. The nearest boat in her own class, the ten-metre 
Falcon, took nearly 18 hours more than Rugosa II to sail 
the course. 

Rugosa, it developed later, took a hitch to the west- 
ward after rounding Montauk in order to cover the 
schooner Sachem, in her class; but after a few hours on 
this tack Grinnell slammed her about again and she 
fetched in on the coast at Five Fathom Bank Light- 
vessel, some 30 miles to windward of the fleet, most of 
which could fetch no better than Fenwick Lightvessel. 
From Five Fathom, Rugosa laid down the beach, some 
20 miles offshore, with the wind forward of the beam. 
Which shows what a close-winded vessel that can be 
driven in a head sea will 
do. There was plenty of 
water coming aboard for- 
ward that first night, but 
Rugosa’s crew showed 
her no mercy, with the 
result as chronicled. 
While the conditions un- 
doubtedly suited Rugosa, 
she would not have done 
what she did had she not 
been sailed with judg- 
ment and nerve the 
whole way. 

But to get back to 
New London, and the 
starting line again, in 
order to get an aeroplane 
view of the race as a 
whole. 

Once again, in justice 
to much maligned New 
London as a starting 
point for an ocean race, 
it must be recorded that 
fair weather, bright sun- 
shine, and a nice 





“Teragram,” George Mixter’s schooner, was sailed to win in Class A, 
and lost the corrected time prize, all classes, by only 16 seconds 
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west-sou west wind carried the fleet on a balloon stay- 
sail reach out past Race Rock and down to Montauk in 
fast time. It was a fine sail, with a fight every mile of the 
way between the leaders in each class, and all were well 
clear of the grim headland guarding the entrance to 
Long Island Sound before sundown. Once by the point, 
balloon canvas came fluttering down and was smothered 
on deck as sheets were hauled aft and everything flat- 
tened down for what gave promise of a long beat to 
windward. The base course was 8. W. 4 W., and with 
the wind at W. 8. W. the fleet could lay up within three 
points of it on the starboard tack. Obviously this was 
the thing to do, and the boats were headed offshore and 
began slamming into a head sea that neither the direc- 
tion nor force of the wind seemed to justify. It met the 
racers head on, and was steep and hard, while the pre- 
vailing westerly had set up a cross surface chop on the 
old sea that made steering difficult. A few skippers tried 
the port tack to the westward, and while it was easier on 
the ship, it was taking her over five points from her 
course and could not be justified for long. 

Slamming and banging, the little boats drove off to 
the southward, throwing the spray high, while solid 
water sluiced aft along the lee scuppers. Stomachs that 
had felt all right inside of the sheltering arm of Montauk 
now began to show signs of distress, especially those 
whose owners had tarried too long at the Griswold the 
night before at the annual boat race party. 

As night came on the wind hardened a bit and showed 
no signs of shifting. The smaller craft were getting a 
proper washing. It was here that the casualties occurred 
to the half dozen or so that withdrew. Yet the wind, 
neither at this time nor subsequently, was anything 
more than a whole sail breeze. Perhaps it breezed up to 
18 knots’ strength; never more. But the hard seas, being 
dead-on-end, stopped the boats as they hit them, and 
with decreased headway the wind pressed them down 
until they scooped up a deckful of Atlantic, shook it 
clear and then got going again, only to repeat the opera- 
tion a minute or so later. It was this, perhaps, that gave 
one the impression that the wind had greater weight in 
it than was the case, and caused some skippers to reduce 


canvas. The only way to keep going was to start sheets, 
give her a hard full and 


_ drive her, regardless of 
the hammering and with- 
out mercy for weak stom- 
achs. There were some 
minor casualties to gear 
that night, but nothing 
to get excited about. 

All night and most of 
the next day the south- 
wester persisted, but the 
second evening the wind 
took off a bit, hauled a 
point or so, letting the 
boats up a trifle, and the 
sea commenced to mod- 
erate. That night it pe- 
tered out, and towards 
daylight came away 
northwest, a light breeze, 
letting the fleet, then 
well offshore, hold up to 
nearly west as they 
worked back towards 
their course. But it didn’t 
stop at northwest long. 
It kept on going around 
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The little “Duckling,” well sailed, as usual, again came 
through to win the big prize, and take a first in Class B 


to the east, so that it was a matter of jibing over and 
heading down for Winter Quarter Lightvessel, which 
had to be rounded. 

Soon after dark that night a pea soup fog rolled up the 
Virginia coast, shutting out the lightship and causing 
considerable uncertainty to those not already around it. 
It was no easy mark to find, coming in from offshore in 
thick weather, and failure to make it cost several con- 
testants some precious hours. About midnight the wind 
dropped out completely and a heavy thunder shower 
killed any inclination it may have had to return, until 
nearly daylight. It was a trying night as tired and rain- 
soaked crews shifted sail until every piece of canvas in 
the sail locker had been hoisted in order to keep the 
boats moving. But by this time 
Rugosa II was already at an- 
chor in Cold Spring Harbor and 
the hours that separated her 
from the rest of the fleet were 
rapidly lengthening out. 

No record is available of the 
time at which the various boats 
rounded Winter Quarter. After 
Rugosa II came High Tide, and 
then, probably, followed Tera- 
gram, Poseidon, Malabar X and 
Falcon. They worked up the 
coast to somewhere near Fen- 
wick Island, where the wind let 
go. Then, when the breeze 
came in southerly, soon after 
daylight, they carried spinna- 
kers and ballooners up to the 
finish, which they made about 
noon, or in the early afternoon. 
Which was lucky for some of 
them, as the southerly also 
petered out after two o’clock. 
and a big fleet lay becalmed off 
ihe Delaware Capes, some 12 
‘niles from the finish line, while 





“Hotspur” drowned out her competitors to win in 
Class C, and “Alf” tells how it was done 





the tide set them up the bay and brought them down 
again when it changed at four o’clock. It was heart- 
breaking to be so close to the end of the race and then 
see one’s allowance slip away as sails hung limp and the 
yachts lost steerageway. About four-thirty a light 
easterly zephyr came in, and with its help fifteen racers 
slipped over the line in the space of two hours, including 
the little Duckling, which was the only one to save her 
time on any of the first five to finish. Later that night 
the wind hardened at northeast and the stragglers had a 
hard sail up to the destroyer Hunt and the Cold Spring 
bell buoy. 
In tabulated form, this is how the fleet finished: 


Class A. 21 boats. Start 1:55 p.m. 


Yacht Rating Owner El. Time Cor Time 
Teragram 46.0 G. W. Mixter 70:43:58 66:12:28 
Malabar X 46.0 J.G. Alden 72:01:41 67:30:11 
Poseidon 49.4 E. P. Bullard 72:08:11 68:51:38 
High Tide 49.6 J.R. Miller, Jr. 69:32:45 69:10:47 
Sea Witch 43.6 E.S. Parsons 74:40:34 69:11:53 
Grenadier 44.3 H.A. Morss, Jr. 74:55:18 69:48:50 
Dauntless 48.2 H.B. Merwin 73:55:50 70:12:29 
Mohawk 48.0 A. T. Baker 74:25:15 70:36:40 
Caroline 49.2 Roger Young 74:02:36 70:42:29 
Malabar VIII 45.5 W.F. Downs 75:54:34 71:07:21 
Marita 43.9 F. M. Haines 76:38:39 71:21:58 
Mistress 48.6 G. E. Roosevelt 73:48:15 71:31:19 
Sayonara 52.3 V. F. West 74:32:26 72:13:04 
Shellback 50.4 E. Crabbe 75:25:47 72:23:39 
Yankee Girl II 53.6 Dr. G. W. Warren 75:18:06 73:17 :58 
Gray Goose 51.8 5. Pitney 76:05:28 73:20:27 
Teal 42.8 R.G. Biglow 79:27:16 73:39:01 
Lion’s Whelp 61.1 F.S8. Sprague 78:42:46 78:42:46 
Ladrone 51.0 G.M. Pulver 83:16:43 80:32:00 
Nor’ Easter 46.9 A.A. Kent, Jr. 86:13:50 82:10:08 
Discovery 45.2 D.S8. Berger Withdrawn 

Class B. 13 boats. Start 1:50 p.m. 
Duckling 30.0 C. W. Atwater 76:56:19 73:10:04 
Tinavire 32.2 L. B. Lockwood 77:45:55 73:37 :55 
Malabar V 37.7 E.C. Parsons 77:24:32 76:19:02 
Wild Goose 38.6 C.B. Rockwell, Jr. 80:05:01 79:17:38 
Nomad 29.1 §S. Spencer 85:56:55 79:43 :42 


(Continued on page 110) 
+ + + 


Note: On corrected time, all 
classes together, the first three 
boats were remarkably close. 
Here is how it worked out: 
Duckling, 66:12:12; Teragram, 
66:12:28; Tinavire, L. B. Lock- 
wood’s Class B cutter, 66:40:03. 
The race circular called for the 
figuring of time allowance on a 
course of 360 miles. As a matter 
of record, the shortest distance 
over the course was slightly un- 
der320 nautical miles. The com- 
mittee had, of course, the right 
to fix any distance it thought 
proper as the basis for com- 
puting allowance, but it is to 
be regretted that if the shorter 
distance were used the results in 
several instances would have 
been different. As a matter of 
fact, probably every yacht in 
the race, except possibly 
Rugosa, actually sailed a course 
of 360 miles or over. — Eb. 











“Hotspur” Crashes Through 


Dealing with the Perils of Night Racing and Related Matters 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


Dear Skipper: 
I HOPE you will run this description of the Cape May 
race in the back part of the book where nobody will 
see it, as I am apt to say something complimentary 
about Hotspur, and wouldn’t want any of your readers 
to consider me boastful. But don’t put it in the funny 
section along with the designs of motor boats because 
I’m writing in dead earnest. 

You commissioned me, as you may remember, to 
write up the race from the angle of the small class, 
leaving you to deal with the important items. Well, 
Class C, for boats from 30 to 35 feet top measurement, 
was small to begin with, with only three starters at the 
line; and by the time broken hatches, seasickness, and 
the lure of cruising in home waters had done its worst, 
the class had shrunk to its irreducible one. 

I say irreducible because Hotspur was manned by 
the gallant port watch of the Pinta of Transatlantic 
fame, and even when I lost a spare shackle overboard 
on Saturday night and thought all was lost, they 
wouldn’t let me quit. Moreover, a white hippocampus 
on its field of blue — the colors of the Ocean Racing 
Club of England — flew from our masthead, and on 
deck were three of the seventeen American members 
of that overseas organization. So irreducible is not as 
boastful a word as you might have thought. 

To tell about the end of the race first, I’d like to 
mention that Dick Hoffmann was sitting topside in 
Cape May Harbor admiring the half dozen big, able 
yachts anchored nearby that had finished after us, 
when a lad with the close-cropped head and haughty 
nose of Boston rowed by and looked down it (I mean 
the nose) and asked how we made out. 

‘Finished first in our class,”’ said Dick, but added, 

apologetically, “‘but the other two dropped out.” 
_ “Well, that’s one way to win,” said the lad from fair 
Harvard, and, having dispensed his pearls, rowed on. 
It was all right. Some may feel that the remark lacked 
tact, but it gives me the cue to speak with equal candor, 
and there are two or three little things about ocean 
racing that I want to say before I come to the three 
thousandth pearl of this article. 

Now going back to the beginning of the race, Linton 


With balloon can- 

vas set, the big fleet 

had a fine reach 
down to Montauk 
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Rigg had us at the line with the crack of the gun, and 
a moment later we broke out our big ballooner and 
were streaking it for Race Rock. Some day, if you have 
time, I want to write a book about that balloon jib, 
but it wili suffice for the moment to say that in its last 
incarnation it was shipmates with us in Pinta in the 
Spanish race. This Cape May race marked the first 
time that the four of us— Rigg, Hoffmann, Jack 
Reynolds, and myself — had come together since, and 
we were gratified to see how our big, beautifully curved, 
but stained and mildewed shipmate yanked us through 
the water. It was considerably helped, too, by a brand- 
new loose-footed staysail from Ratsey’s loft, and as we 
watched Sayonara IT, our most dangerous competitor, 
drop astern we couldn’t help saying, ‘‘ Well, this is, at 
least, something.”’ 

Three hours and a half later it was something else 
again as we approached Montauk Point, doused the 
ballooner, set jib and jib topsail, and flattened in the 
main and staysail sheets. The wind was west southwest, 
and our course for Winter Quarter Lightvessel should 
have been 8. W. 34 W. The best we could do and keep 
Hotspur footing was, therefore, 8S. by W. on the star- 
board tack. The port tack offered no inducements, as 
it takes more than a Flit gun to work the Jersey beach 
successfully. It takes, in fact, an incomparable ‘‘ Forty” 
like Rugosa to do that trick. We settled down to what 
looked like a long beat, and, thinking of the quantities 
of applejack and Italian cheese we had consumed on 
the reach to Montauk, hoped they would not under- 
mine our resolution. 

Now right here is where I want to speak candidly 


— 








. E. Levick 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
Under way from Sarah’s Ledge. J. R. Mil- 
ler’s new schooner “High Tide” in fore- 
ground, and E. G. Biglow’s “Teal” (center) 


about this growing sport of ocean 
racing. There wasn’t much wind that 
Saturday night and Sunday morning 
—certainly not more than 25 miles 
of it, and probably not more than 
twenty miles. But there was a high, 
steep, and insistent sea left over from 
some strong southwesterly, and the 
going was undeniably lumpy. Where- 
fore I made the prediction that when 
we got to Cape May we’d hear stories 
of 40-mile breezes from some of the 
big bimbos, and damned if we didn’t. 
One of them even lowered her main- 
sail for two hours in the middle of ‘“‘the worst of it.’’ 
Well, they’ve got to show me an anemogram to prove 
it, because what I call it is seasickness. 

Myself, I’ve been seasick in so many widely separated 
and inconvenient places that I have no right to high- 
hat anybody about the malady. But I can claim with a 
clear conscience that what ocean racing needs is men 
who can distinguish in the dark between a laboring 
stomach and a laboring vessel. There are men like 
Sam Wetherill, Charley Atwater, Linton Rigg, John 
Alden, George Roosevelt and Ed Crabbe who know the 
difference. I’m not acquainted with the personal habits 
of all of them, but I do know that neither these nor a 
few others talk of half gales encountered on nights of 
fresh breezes — and that they generally finish within 
the money. 

Jack Reynolds had something of this sort in mind 
when at dusk of Saturday evening he said, ‘“‘What a 
boat as small as Hotspur needs in a race like this is a 
night 24 hours long.” At that time there were six sail 
in sight ahead and half a dozen more astern. Well, we 
pulled down our jib topsail at midnight to bring our rail 
out of water and didn’t feel justified in setting it until 
noon of Sunday. Score that against us if you belong to 
the school that carries sail merely for the fun of lugging 
i. But the point I want to bring out is that at daylight 
ihere were the same six sail ahead of us, a little nearer, 
while only one of those astern was still in sight. Although 
the wind did not immediately diminish, our leaders 
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began to disappear with advancing 
daylight, and by nightfall they had 
dipped their topsails over the horizon. 
That night the wind gradually soft- 
ened until at 3.00 a.m. a short calm 
gave way to a northwesterly to which 
we set the ballooner, following it a 
little later with the spinnaker. Lo and 
behold! daylight showed a couple of 
our old friends in sight to leeward. 
But they left us for good shortly after 
we were able to see our way about 
on deck without falling overboard. 

I don’t want to be thought in the 
least vainglorious in writing about 
this dreadful business of racing at 
night. Hotspur can be rated an aver- 
age boat, neither very fast nor very 
slow, and her complement on this 


Start of Class B. “Tinavire” (right), with a 
racing crew, took second prize in her class 





occasion can be taken as of average disability — say 
fifty per cent. But by several feet of length and Lord 
knows how many square feet of sail area, she was the 
smallest boat to finish; and so it follows that all the 
boats we crept up on at night were potentially faster 
than ourselves. Perhaps the boats sighted in the morning 
were not the same ones that we saw in the evening, or 
perhaps on the second night they were becalmed longer 
than Hotspur was. But on the evidence, I am justified 
in charging that ocean racing needs men who can reckon 
the probabilities and gauge the dangers by night as 
well as by day. 

When we got to Cape May I was a little woozy 
from loss of sleep and so don’t recall who it was who 
gave me a line about a course strategically sailed almost 
to the edge of the Gulf Stream to skirt a high pressure 
area. It seems that some savvy moose in the crew who 
instantaneously digests barometric curves and regur- 
gitates them as compass courses got the weather re- 
ports over the radio and plotted a track to keep the 
strategists footing on the starboard tack all the way 
from Montauk to Winter Quarter Shoal. The scheme 
worked beautifully all the way, and it seems further 
that the only reason this particular yacht didn’t win 
the race was that she lost it. 

I am glad the subject was brought up because it 
gives me the opportunity to say that forecasting the 
direction of the wind by aid of radio reports from 
Washington or New York is the bunk. I am told that 
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Nifia tried it twice in the race to Spain. The first time 
she cashed in on the radio information. The second time 
she sailed into a soft spot that gave her the worst day’s 
run in the first fortnight of the Transatlantic trip. 
Good the first time, bad the second, and it’s a pretty 
poor weather prophet who can’t do as well as that from 
observation of the signs immediately surrounding him. 

Hotspur also sailed the starboard tack to within a 
few miles of Winter Quarter. But we didn’t have any 
long-distance information to help us in our choice of 
the course. In all shifts of the wind we followed the 
elementary rule of laying the board that looked closer 
= “oe destination. And we were blessed with good 

uck. 

A certain schooner which we saw on three separate 

occasions demonstrated the folly of not following this 
rule. First we sighted her at dawn Sunday morning, 
crossing our bow on the port tack, hull just down. She 
faded into the murk to northwestward of us. Then the 
wind hauled a little and some hours later we saw the 
schooner, now on the starboard tack, to weather and 
astern of us. Varying fortunes of wind kept us together 
throughout the day and at seven in the evening we were 
caught aback by a southerly which almost immediately 
settled in the southwest. We went about long enough to 
see that a port tack course would be N.W. by W. and 
then shifted back to starboard on 8. by W.44W. This 
was three and a half points from our goal and the other 
tack would have been six points from it. Our schooner 
friend chose the port tack, and that was the last we 
saw of her for nearly 48 hours. Then, when we were less 
than thirty miles from the finish, a strong southerly 
under our tail, we saw the same schooner beating 
doggedly the 32 miles down the coast to the lightship, 
with sixty miles to do after she had rounded it, and, as 
luck had it, a strong northeaster to buck on the way up. 
It may be good dope to ‘‘do something different” if 
you’re being badly licked, but it certainly is a mistake 
to go wind-hunting onshore (or offshore) on no better 
theory than that the breeze has been in one quarter 
long enough and deserves to shift. 
_ As it happened, that southwester slowly hauled, and 
in four hours we were let up far enough to lay the distant 
lightship. By three in the morning, as previously noted, 
we were dressed in our balloon jib, still on the starboard 
tack. The second day out, of which this was the morn- 
ing, was one of light airs and soft spots, and with fairly 
smooth sea and hard horizon I was able to snap the 
sun at noon and to get a couple of good sights for longi- 
tude, trusting to luck that my unrated watch chronom- 
eter wouldn’t let me down or sidewise more than 
twelve seconds in either direction. By early evening I 
estimated that we were only forty miles from the light- 
ship, and with a nice easterly on our port quarter we 
were making knots for it. At least, I hoped we were 
making knots for it, but I couldn’t forget how I over- 
shot the Chesapeake Lightvessel in the Gibson Island 
race of 1929. Slowly and insidiously I sank into the 
depths of Navigator’s Inferno. Dante never explored 
that one in his peregrinations in the nether world, and 
so missed his best bet. In the last few hours before mak- 
ing a landfall the navigator of a small boat doesn’t 
need red hot pokers and red devils with forked tails 
to let him know what hell is. 

With the closing in of night just one thing prevented 
me from becoming a gibbering maniac. This was a 
steamer whose range lights we crossed at a distance of 
three or four miles. The bearing of these lights as seen 
over our compass showed that the steamer was bound 
N.W. by N. I plotted the reverse of this course away 
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from Fenwick Island Shoal Lightvessel, crossed it with 
ours, and found that if the steamer was actually 
making for the mouth of the Delaware we were ten 
miles behind my estimated position. If she was bound 
elsewhere the check was valueless. 

But as the wind held and we ran our distance down I 
kept telling myself, ‘‘Don’t End It All if the lightship 
doesn’t show up at midnight. You may be two hours 
behind where you think you are.’’ What I said aloud 
was less comforting. I told my shipmates that if I had 
lost this lightship I’d soak my head in a bucket and 
thereafter do my seafaring on Central Park lake. And 
I said I had absolutely no alibi as my D.R. had gee’d 
with my observations and that if the sights were cock- 
eyed on a smooth, almost cloudless day I’d have to 
post myself with the Hydrographic Office as a menace 
to navigation. 

I was certainly sunk, and when a thick fog settled 
down shortly before midnight and obscured the only 
means of rectifying a faulty course I hit hell’s pitchy 
bottom. But the crew, who know from experience how a 
navigator suffers, pooh-poohed my fears. They may 
have had some altruistic thought of postponing the in- 
evitable disillusionment, but they tried to cheer me by 
saying that the lightship would lie at the other end of 
our course. 

““But how about that sloop we saw this afternoon 
suddenly kiting off to west nor’west?’” I asked. “If 
she’s right I’m wrong.” 

“‘T’ve learned in the law,” said Jack Reynolds, ‘‘not 
to believe that my opponent is infallible. In fact, I 
profit by his mistakes.” 

“But that’s just what this bird may have been 
doing,” I groaned. ‘“‘He probably recognized us and 
said, ‘There’s that Hotspur that overshot her last 
lightship. Me for the other tack.’”’ 

While Jack, the comforter, was thinking up a good 
one in reply to that, the wind pooped and I was at 
least spared the thought that we were running past the 
mark. But this interlude of calm only prolonged my 
agony and I spent the hours running over figures trying 
to decide what to do if and when we sailed another 
ten miles on W. by S. and failed to pick up anything. 
North? south? east? west?— and Winter Quarter 
lying 15 miles off a low shore with only a coup:2 of bell 
or whistling buoys at wide intervals to keep it company. 

Just as I was in the act of pulling hell’s bottom over 
me we heard a whistle and got its bearing — W. by S. 
We got it again a minute later, but then we missed it. 
When it came through with any regularity it seemed to 
vary from 50-second to 70-second intervals. That was 
bad, as Winter Quarter blows once a minute. It was 
worse after some minutes when we heard the whistle 
bearing north, and still worse when what sounded like 
the identical moan bore southwest. Then we heard 
three whistles, sort of overlapping, one north, one west, 
and one southwest — and a couple more of different 
tones. Fog can do funny things to acoustics, but so far 
as I know it can’t multiply one whistle by three, spread 
it through twelve points and throw in a few overtones 
for good measure. 

So I was sunk again. All of these whistles were of long 
duration and Winter Quarter sounds a three-second 
blast on a steam chime. Although most of my cruising 
has been done in fogless waters and my ear is unattuned 
to the nuances of steam chimes, I couldn’t make one of 
the whistles fit my conception of a two-toned chord. 

The wind came in about then and Rigg, at the tiller, 
asked the course. ‘‘ Well,” said I, sweating red hot carpet 

(Continued on page 88) 


























E. Levick 
“Alva ” An unusual vessel in many ways, “ Alva” is 264 feet long. A pair of 
P a 8-cylinder Diesels drive her at a 16-knot pace. The rooms in her 
Built for Ocean Cruising owner’s quarters are large, well proportioned, and tastefully decorated. 


From Designs by Cox & Stevens for W. K. Vanderbilt She left New York recently on a 30,000-mile world cruise 
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Coming up to the line f 





or the start of the Transatlantic race. “Mistress” in foreground, followed by “Highland 
Light” and “Dorade.” “Water Gipsy” is at left 








From Brenton Reef to Plymouth 


Ten Yachts Start Long Traverse of the Atlantic on July 4th 


Transatlantic race from Newport, R. I., to 

Plymouth, England, all but one appeared at the 
starting line and were sent away over the long course 
on July 4th. The only one that did not put in an ap- 
pearance was the little schooner Seven Seas, and she 
was withdrawn some months before the start. Her sister 
ship, the Amberjack II, did start, however, being the 
smallest of the fleet. 

With all the ratings in hand several days before the 
start, it was possible to figure time allowances before 
the fleet shoved off. These showed Landfall as the scratch 
boat, with the little Amberjack getting the maximum 
allowance of nearly 77 hours, which does not seem so 
much in a race of 3000 miles. Here is the full list of 
starters and allowances. 


QO: THE eleven yachts formally entered for the 


Boat Owner Rig Length Rating i ee 
M.S. 
Landfall Paul Hammond Ketch 71 60.99 Seratch 

Lismore William Roos Ketch s Bs 2-26-31 

Highland Light Dudley S. Wolfe Cuan ; 61 54.51 13-07-39 
are 

Mistress G. E. Roosevelt Schooner 60 52.21 18-20-50 

Water Gypsy William McMillan Schooner 59 49.28 25-27-07 

Skal R. F. Lawrenee Cutter 48 42.2 45-49-24 

Ilex Royal Engineers Y. C. Cutter 51 42.74 44-14-01 

Dorade O. J. Stephens, II Yawl 52 42. 46-28-44 

Maitenes II W. B. Lua Sloop 49 40.3 52-10-26 
(Mare) 

Amberjack II P. D. Rust, Jr. Schooner 45 33.96 76-55-46 


The fleet made a brave show as the yachts maneu- 
vered around the starting line between a Coast Guard 
cutter and the weather-beaten yellow lightship for an 
hour before the start. A thoroughly seagoing bunch 
they were, with plenty of chafing gear in evidence on 
spreaders, quarter lifts, and wherever canvas or rope 
came in contact with wire or wood. The smaller boats 
of the fleet looked a trifle deep, with stores and water for 
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fifty or sixty days aboard, but their crews would soon 
rectify that, and eat them out of the water. All will 
undoubtedly show more freeboard by the time they 
slip past Plymouth breakwater, from twenty to thirty 


days after the start. 
‘There was a light sou’west breeze of probably 6 or 7 


‘knots’ strength at the start, and a trace of fog, so that 


visibility was not over a mile or so. The ten yachts came 
up to the line for as keen a racing start as one could see 
anywhere at Marblehead or on the Sound. George 
Roosevelt’s Mistress was first across, with the steam of 
the whistle, with Highland Light, carrying a big balloon 
jib, close on her lee quarter, and the slim Dorade, 
slipping along very fast in the light air to weather of 
her. Then came Water Gipsy, and the big Landfall, 
moving nicely. Jlex, with her short gaff-headed cutter 
rig, was sluggish in the light air and a bit late, and 
Amberjack II brought up the rear. 

Away they went, heading about S.E. by E. to clear 
No Man’s Land, all the skippers evidently heading for 
South Shoal Lightvessel, in preference to taking the 
risk of going through Nantucket Sound. 

As they disappeared in the haze to the eastward, 
followed by a big fleet reminiscent of the last America’s 
Cup race to give them a send-off and a parting cheer, 
Highland Light was drawing out ahead and holding a bit 
higher than Mistress. Her big ballooner was pulling 
her along in fine style, while the smaller ballooners of 
the schooners were not as efficient and the wind was not 
far enough aft to set balloon maintopmast staysails. 

Vice-Commodore ‘‘Hobey” Ford, of the Cruising 
Club, on the Mother Goose, was the last to leave them 
some five hours after the start. At that time Highland 
Light was still leading, with Mistress and the little 
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Dorade hanging on gamely, and Landfall out to wind- 
ward but two or three miles behind the leader. Then 
they disappeared into the fog, each to take her lonely 
way over nearly 3000 miles of sea, with whatever chance 
might hold in store for them ahead. 

By the time this issue of YACHTING is in the hands of 
its readers, the leaders of the fleet will have arrived and 
the result will be known. But as the story of how the race 
was sailed cannot be published before September, the 
brief radio flashes from steamships speaking the fleet 
may give some line on how they are progressing. 

The first yacht to be spoken and reported was the 
Landfall, at 2:17 a.m. on July 8th. In the three and one 
half days she had covered 400 miles. On the afternoon 
of the 10th the Highland Light and the Royal Engineers’ 
Ilex were reported, the former 875 miles east of Brenton 
Reef and the latter 120 miles behind her. Again on the 


The British cutter “Maitenes II,” owned by W. B. Luard, 

was loaded deep for the voyage, and appeared a bit sluggish 

in the light going. Below, “Ilex,” sailed by her crew of 
Royal Engineers 
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“Landfall” stepping out at the start. At left, the “Highland 
Light.” Her big balloon jib soon lifted her out in front in the 


light breeze 


12th, in the afternoon, Highland Light was reported 
1150 miles on her way, with the Landfall some 60 miles 
astern of her. Water Gipsy, more to the northward, 
was some 180 miles back of Highland Light, but not 
that much farther from the finish, while Jlex was 
spoken the same day some 240 miles back on the course. 
Maitenes, the other British cutter, was also spoken on 
the 12th about the same distance astern of the Highland 
Light, which at that time appeared to be the leading 
yacht. Certainly, it does not seem likely that any of the 
smaller yachts were then ahead of the Boston cutter 
and the Landfall. The smaller boats had apparently 
dropped behind badly. 

From this meager data we may surmise that the 
yachts met light and probably head winds and fog for 
the first four days, during which the smaller boats did 
not do so well, and that for the next four days better 
breezes were encountered, for the speed of the leaders 

(Continued on page 110) 
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British and American Contenders for the 
Harmsworth Trophy 


By HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


ry) E HAVE been talking about the 100- 
| mile-an-hour mark for motor boats for 
| years with chills running up and down 
| our spines at the thought of such 
astonishing speed in a motor-driven 
water vehicle. Prophets and ballyhoo 
artists have promised the record to 
eager multitudes for at least a decade, some of them 
with their tongues in their cheeks and a sly wink at 
one another. But now it is a reality, and international 
competition, long a dream which seemed too remote for 
realization in this generation, is directly responsible. 

In the current year two power craft have reached the 
century mark and surpassed it. Two boats, radically 
different in design and each a product of entirely 
dissimilar methods of research, have been breaking each 
other’s records by a fraction of a second in mile speed 
trials. At Detroit on the Labor Day week-end these two 
great boats will meet for the first time in competition 
on a race course. What the outcome will be is the sub- 
ject of wide and reckless speculation. Both sides are 
confident of victory. Both boats are, undoubtedly, ad- 
vanced models for speed in the unlimited power class, 
and each has a decided advantage over the other. 
Which of these advantages will operate the more force- 
fully in the race for the British International (Harms- 
worth) Trophy is the big question that theorists every- 
where are debating, and wagers are already being laid. 

The advantage of the British challenger lies in her 
enormous power. The advantage of Miss America 1X — 
and of Miss America X — lies in the hull design and the 
finely balanced power installation. The Miss Americas 
are the development of nearly a score of years of fast 
boat study by Gar Wood and his associates. Miss 
England II is the result of two strenuous years of 
scientific investigation, mostly in entirely new and 
uncharted fields of research, by the late Sir Henry 
Segrave and his group, under the financial leadership 
of Lord Wakefield. They tried out all kinds of models 
in the government testing tanks, played with toy 
boats on garden lakes with carefully controlled experi- 
ments, and sought the aid of almost everybody in 
Great Britain qualified to help them. The great boat, 
with her light construction and enormous power, is the 
result. In a sense she can be taken to represent the best 
theory for motor boat speed yet developed by the British. 

Like all radical models, especially those developed by 
comparative newcomers to the field of marine propul- 
sion, she is a synthetic job. She embodies numerous 
features that, no doubt, will later be considered of little 
value and will not be included in future boats of her 
type. Considered separately, her features command the 
respect of the most hostile, although many veteran 
experts in this country shake their heads at the combina- 
tions in her make-up. 

Miss England IT is 381% feet long — 101% feet longer 
than Miss America IX — and her beam is 101% feet 
—also greater than that of her American rival by 
practically 2 feet. Despite this discrepancy in size, she 
is remarkably light in weight in comparison with the 
defender. She weighs approximately 9,000 pounds, with 
Miss America IX weighing about 8,000 pounds. This 
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factor of weight in the two boats aptly illustrates the 
difference between them in other respects also. 

Ger Wood has consistently striven for sturdiness and 
reliability as well as speed, and the showing of his boats 
throughout the past decade in defense of the Harms- 
worth Trophy is a byword of the motor boat racing 
sport. The strength and heaviness of construction of 
Miss America IX is in keeping with the desire for cer- 
tainty in all things when preparing for a race which has 
characterized the wily ‘Silver Fox” of Detroit since 
the beginning of his career as a sportsman. 

In Miss America IX and the rumored Miss America 
X, Gar Wood believes the practical limit of speed 
design has been reached, and it is dollars to doughnuts 
that he is now thinking in terms of greater power. 
Miss America IX is only 28 feet in length with a beam 
of 8 feet 7 inches, and when she travels at speed her 
long, flat deck forward of the motors is almost horizontal. 
She is smaller, heavier in proportion, stronger than her 
big rival. And almost as fast, despite the fact that her 
power is about one-half that of the British challenger. 
Miss America X no doubt will have greater power — 
which means more engines — but in all other ways she 
is certain to be a replica of the first Miss America that 
topped 100 miles an hour. 

The underbody design of all the Miss Americas is 
the single step hydroplane, with the step transverse, 
as developed by Chris Smith years ago in the wild 
scramble for speed when the Gold Cup was won by 
hydroplanes of unlimited power. The design of Miss 
England II is not the same, although she is also a single 
step hydroplane. She, however, has a step which is in 
the form of a “V,” pointing aft. 

The principle of the hydroplane is well known. The 
old belief was that the boat rode on a “cushion of air” 
where she was cut away at the step, but it is now gen- 
erally accepted that the step reduces the wetted sur- 
face of the boat and lessens the drag of the water be- 
cause less of the bottom is in contact with it. 

The engines in Miss England II are Rolls-Royce 
specials, having been developed for the British Air 
Ministry to win the Schneider Cup, emblematic of the 
world’s speed championship in the air. It is now an ac- 
knowledged fact that the British are out to get and keep 
all three world’s speed records, and at this writing they 
have them — in the air, on land and on the water. To 
do this they have developed remarkable motors of the 
larger kind which will be of immense value to the em- 
pire in case of war — also the reason for the generous 
government support given to Segrave and Wakefield, 
as Miss England’s motors are only loaned by the Air 
Ministry. 

These motors are secret in detail and are closely 
guarded wherever the boat is taken. They are each said 
to be 100 cubic inches less in piston: displacement or 
total firing chamber volume than the Packard motors 
used by Gar Wood. Thus the defender has an advantage 
of 200 cubic inches piston displacement over the 
challenger. But — the British challenger gets nearly 
double the power out of those motors just the same. 
They deliver a total of 4,100 horsepower as compared 
with Miss America I X’s 2,120 horsepower! 











Acme — P. & A, 


“Miss England II,” which will meet Gar Wood’s two “Miss Americas” in the Harmsworth Trophy race at 
Detroit in September. She recently made a record of 110.223 m. p. h. in two mile trials 


This huge advantage in power is obtained by greater 
revolutions per minute and by the use of superchargers, 
or pumps, which blow the mixture into the cylinders, 
thus supplying a greater weight of it than would be 
drawn in by the simple suction from the downward 
movement of the pistons. The motors of Miss England 
IT turn up at 3,500 revolutions per minute as compared 
with the 2,700 r.p.m. of Miss America IX. The super- 
charger does the rest. 

The supercharger has long been an elusive problem 
in this country, but it is rumored that the British have 
hit upon an entirely successful solution. With motors 
turning up fast, to be able to apply pressure to air al- 
ready moving as swiftly as does the mixture when being 
sucked into the cylinders, is truly a poser. For this 
reason most superchargers turn up from 12,000 to 
15,000 or more r.p.m. and are of the fan type. The 
pressure they are able to exert is low and must be ap- 
plied to each cylinder at exactly the right moment. 

So difficult has this problem proved here that Gar 
Wood says he will never stake his defense of the Harms- 
worth Trophy on superchargers, which he thinks are 
likely to fail in two such gruelling heats of 30 nautical 
miles each. Also rough water, causing the engines to 
race, is said to render superchargers even more likely 
to quit. Whether or not the British superchargers will be 
equal to the strain of the two long heats, is a question 
to be considered, although many experts here believe 
that they will not be a determining factor in the race, 
one way or the other, despite their effect upon the 
relative power of the two boats. Incidentally, the 
Detroit River kicks up a nasty chop at times, and this 
may prove a severe test of the British superchargers. 

The power application of the two rival boats is en- 
tirely different. The twin motors in Miss England II 
drive a single propeller of about 14 inches in diameter 
ind 15 inches in pitch at the hitherto unheard-of 
speed of 12,500 r.p.m.! This is done through a gear box 
forward of the motors, with a step-up gear ratio of 1 to 
‘4 and a single propeller shaft transmitting the power 
vft. The propeller traveling at such terrific speed is 


believed in this country to cause excessive cavitation, 
or to dig a vacuum in the water, resulting in an ap- 
preciable loss of power. The great beam of Miss England 
IT is for the purpose of offsetting the torque, or twist, 
of the single propeller, and, according to Segrave, this 
had been reduced to the negligible quantity of 30 
foot-pounds. 

The installation in Miss America IX is one in which 
Gar Wood has always placed his confidence — a simple 
twin screw system with separate gear boxes. His pro- 
pellers are huge compared with the 14-inch wheel of 
Miss England II. They are each 21 inches in diameter 
with 35-inch pitch. They turn in opposite directions 
and outward. The gear boxes have a step-up gear ratio 
of 1 to 1%, giving the propellers a speed of 4,050 r.p.m. 

The balance and handiness of the twin screw installa- 
tion is a great advantage to Miss America IX, and to 
all the Wood boats, for that matter. The twin Packards 
are tuned until they turn within less than 10 r.p.m. 
of one another and thus deliver almost the same power 
to each of the twin propellers. By reducing the speed 
of one motor, such a boat can be spun around a sharp 
curve with great facility by skilful drivers such as the 
Wood brothers. And in the Harmsworth course on the 
Detroit River the curves are anything but ideal. One, 
in particular, is sharp, with a scant 150 yards in which 
the boats must swing about, and here the defender will 
have an advantage which might determine the posses- 
sion of the famous speed trophy. 

Segrave, before he tried out. Miss England II, 
estimated that she would require a half mile, at least, 
in which to turn. It is supposed that he meant at full 
throttle, although no boat of such speed can be expected 
to hold her best pace on such sections of a race course. 

The steering mechanism of Miss England II is a 
secret system which aroused Segrave’s enthusiasm when 
it was developed for his boat. However, according to 
motion pictures shown in this country of the British 
challenger in her trials, she wobbles down the straight- 
away in anything but a satisfactory manner. Miss 
America IX and her sisters, on the other hand, with 
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twin propellers delivering the power in opposite screw 
action, go down the course like great projectiles, and 
yet they are sensitive to the wheel. The rudder of Miss 
America IX is a simple bow rudder measuring only 4 
by 6 inches — about the size of a post card! 

The race course at Detroit is an important element 
in the approaching contest, one that may be the deciding 
factor in the race itself. In order to get a lap which will 
be in accord with the specifications of the Harmsworth 
rules, that is, not less than five nautical miles in length, 
a difficult course has to be laid out — difficult for chal- 
lenger and defender alike. However, familiarity with 
such a course is an advantage, and Wood has been 
driving this course in: practice and competition for 
many seasons. Whether or not Kaye Don can hold 
Miss England II on such a course at full speed and with- 
out the guidance of a Miss America out in front, is a 
question worth pondering before placing your bets. 

The length of the race, too, is a factor. It must be 
“not less than 60 nautical miles” and is divided into 
two heats of 30 nautical miles each. This is a grind such 
as Miss England II has never undertaken before and 
all such high speed power craft are known to be tem- 
peramental in the extreme. It will be remembered that 
Wood drove Miss America IX over the measured mile 
on Indian Creek nine consecutive times in his vain 
effort to break the new record set up at Buenos Aires 
by the British boat, and on each run he topped the 100- 
mile-an-hour mark by a good margin and without any 
mishap whatsoever. Balanced against this performance 
— for which the defender is noted — it is remembered 
that Miss England II was notably unlucky in her earlier 
trials and she has never been known to step more than 
two or three times over the measured mile at full 
throttle at any one time, as far as anyone here knows. 

It has been frequently said that the great, light 
weight motors in Miss England II are good for only 
about four hours’ running at full throttle — and nothing 
is said as to what they will require after that. An over- 
hauling, at least. Perhaps new cylinders, pistons, super- 
chargers, and a lot of gadgets. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the Packard 
motors in Miss America IX are the selfsame motors 
which went to the bottom of the Detroit River in 
Miss America VI when she broke up in her trials in 
1928. They also were used in Miss America VII, the 
boat which Wood built in two weeks to replace the lost 
boat — and the motors again went down in Venice 
when Phil Wood wrecked her in his race against Se- 
grave in his Miss England I, in 1929. And the only 
major replacement they have required since, says Wood, 
is a single block of four cylinders on one of the 
banks. 

There are two other boats about which rumors are 
rife at this time. They are Miss America X and Estelle 
V. The one is a new boat which rumor has it that Gar 
Wood has built in secret. She is said to have far more 
power than Miss America IX and to be of the same de- 
sign, line for line. Rumors of superchargers are not to 
be credited, although sooner or later they are inevitable 
in such contests. Gar Wood has, however, definitely 
declared on a number of occasions (and at one time 
went into considerable detail with the writer on this 
point), that he would never risk the Harmsworth 
Trophy to superchargers. It is highly possible that he 
may use such devices on his motors when running in 
time trials for a speed record. But in competition, the 
crafty speed king is too decidedly a disciple of de- 
pendability as a winning factor to risk them. This 
holds good, of course, until such time as a supercharger 
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shall have been developed which Wood believes does 
not constitute an added hazard to his speedy defenders. 

With superchargers out of it for additional power, 
it appears that in time — unless larger high speed 
gasoline motors are developed in this country — Gar 
Wood will be forced to go back to the four-engine in- 
stallation such as he used in Miss America IJ. Then he 
used Liberty motors and now he would use the Pack- 
ards. With four of these he would have a total horse- 
power of 4,240, which would compare very favorably 
with the power of Miss England II and be greater than 
that of Estelle V, even when she carried the three 
Napier Lion motors of 1,350 h.p. each. With such power, 
Wood would be able to show his heels to any boat yet 
afloat, and it is practically certain that he will build 
such a craft, sooner or later. He does not intend to lose 
his crown without a battle, and he will have to do this 
to compete against the increasing power of the motors 
being developed in England for aviation and boat racing 
use. He, himself, has heard that the English will soon 
have perfected a motor of hardly more weight than the 
Rolls-Royce engine — about 1,500 pounds — but which 
will produce close to 2,500 horsepower. This — if true 
— looks as if the British superchargers are proving up 
remarkably well and that they seem to be durable. 

Although as yet—at this writing—only Miss 
England II and Miss America IX have officially at- 
tained the 100-mile pace, there is another boat con- 
sidered as being capable of this speed, and that is 
Estelle V, the 1930 challenger of Miss Marian Barbara 
Carstairs, the British sportswoman. This craft is of the 
same design and installation as the Miss America 
family, and her motors are Napier Lions rated at 960 
h.p. each and stepped up to 1,350 h.p., giving a total 
of 2,700 h.p. When well under way at Detroit last year, 
she passed Miss America IX and it was obvious that she 
was the fastest boat on the course that day. However, 
she had weaknesses which the Gar Wood boats did not 
have, and she was forced to abandon the race after a 
brilliant burst of speed which must have been better 
than 100 miles an hour, a showing which will never be 
forgotten by the witnesses of this historic contest. 

This boat, with sound engineering applied to her fuel 
tanks and other details, ought to be a formidable rival 
at Detroit, and experts in this country consider her far 
more likely to lift the British International Trophy 
than Miss England II, despite the superiority of the 
latter in power. And among these persons who ap- 
preciate the merits of Estelle V is Gar Wood himself, 
and he is taking no chances this season of losing his 
trophy, having had his fright last year. 

The presence of these two British boats on the start- 
ing line would add much to the interest of the race and 
aid to keep down public sentiment against the rules 
which now allow the defenders to enter three boats 
against a lone challenger. This is done in this and other 
motor boat races, and the sports loving public does not 
relish the practice. 

The public mind reasons thus: It was recognized a 
long time ago in the races for the America’s Cup that 
there ought to be limits to advantages allowed the de- 
fenders, and one of them is that the odds ought to be 
even as to the number of entries from each side. Long 
ago it was established that the contest for this famous 
sailing trophy be between chosen individual boats 
rather than between theoretical teams, as allowed in 
the Harmsworth rules. It appears, however, that the 
idea is one which is still in advance of the stage yet 
reached by international motor boat competition. 

(Continued on page 90) 


“Dorubob Il’”"—A 62-Foot Fast Cruiser 
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A ew fast power cruiser for 1931 is “Dorubob II,” launched this sea- 
sen at the Wheeler Shipyard for Robert Paige, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Or: ginally built from individual specifications, she proved so satisfac- 
tor’ that her builders have standardized the design. The sunken deck- 








house surmounted by an enclosed pilot house is an attractive feature. 
The interior of the deckhouse is shown in center, and the pair of single 
staterooms below. The engine room contains two 130 horse power 
Chrysler Majestic motors which give the yacht a speed of 144 m.p.h. 
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The Seawanhaka Cup Stays Abroad 


By BRIGGS S. CUNNINGHAM 


— VWFTER a + 
m | two-year 

interval, 
in which 
the Sea- 
wanhaka 
o Cup has 
reposed peacefully in the 
keeping of the Royal North- 
ern Yacht Club whose 
representative Caryl won 
it in 1929, the club whose 
name the cup bears at- 
tempted to recapture it in 
June. The challenging yacht 
was the eight-metre Pris- 
cilla III, designed by Clin- 
ton H. Crane and owned 
by Johnston de Forest. The 
cup was defended by the 
new Fife-designed Saskia, 
built this year at Fairlie for 
A.S. L. Young, of Glasgow. 
The races were sailed in the 
Firth of Clyde and were 
under the auspices of the 
Royal Northern Yacht 
Club of Rothesay. 

Never have I seen a series 
of yachting matches more 
efficiently handled, and we 
on Priscilla III cannot be- 
gin to thank all those who 
have done so much for us 
here. Everybody helped us 
and made our stay on the 
Clyde an extremely pleasant 
experience. The weather preceding the races was atro- 
cious, even for the Clyde, and we did not have much 
opportunity to break in our new Tom Ratsey sails. 
We had two days of practice, however, and had several 
old suits of sails in fine condition. We thought Saskia 
might be handicapped by the bad weather, as she had 
only one suit of sails that was properly stretched. 

I have been unable to get the exact figures or sail 
area of Saskia, but she is about six inches longer on the 
water line than Priscilla, has several inches more beam 
and about five square feet more sail area. She is shorter 
over all than Priscilla, with quite a short overhang 
forward. Saskia has a sharper bow, with more of a 
“V”’ section instead of the “‘U” section of the chal- 
lenger. She seemed just a little more powerful than 
Priscilla, and on the wind seemed to point higher and 
foot just as fast. Saskia seemed to do just as well in 
light weather, in the first race, with her working jib as 
we did with our big Genoa. I don’t believe she reached 
or ran much faster than Priscilla, but she could certainly 
work to windward! Fife, we heard, regards her as the 
fastest eight-metre he has ever built. 

Each morning certain yachts, called ‘“‘duty boats,”’ 
came to Hunter’s Quay and took us about ten miles 
lown the Clyde to Rothesay, where Priscilla III was 
noored. A most delightful luncheon was served on the 
uty boat each day, and tea on the way home after the 
race. These duty boats also laid the outer marks each 
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day, and then remained 
close by so we could pick up 
the marks easily. 

The first race was sailed 
on June 15th over a wind- 
ward and leeward course, 
twice around, the total dis- 
tance being about 16 miles. 
The wind at the start was 
S.W. by S., veering to 
S., 10 to 15 miles in veloc- 
ity, and rather irregular and 
puffy. Rain fell intermit- 
tently during the entire day. 

Priscilla III carried her 
best mainsail and working 
jib. At the start, we were 
following Saskia down the 
line on the starboard tack. 
Saskia jibed and went back 
to the committee boat end, 
but we kept on, crossing on 
the starboard tack at the 
leeward end of the line, 
while Saskia crossed on the 
port tack at the other end 
of the line. 

Saskia soon came about 
and, as the wind lightened, 
she was doing better, so we 
set our Genoa jib. We began 
to foot, but Saskia pointed 
higher and footed just as 
fast. Both yachts took a 
long hitch inshore and, 
after several more tacks, 
Saskia rounded about 17 
seconds ahead of us. We overstood the weather mark 
just a bit, the wind letting us up as we approached 
it. 

On the run home the wind was quite far forward, and 
Saskia had trouble making her spinnaker draw. Pris- 
cilla’s drew beautifully, however, and we gradually 
overhauled and passed Saskia to windward. She made 
no attempt to luff, but followed in our wake, and we 
rounded the leeward mark with a 15-second lead. 

After rounding we stayed on the starboard tack until 
Saskia rounded and went right about, when we immedi- 
ately tacked to cover her. The wind was blowing about 
i3 miles now and Priscilla was traveling in fine style. 
There was no sea, and Saskia pointed a bit higher, but 
we outfooted her. Finally Saskia came about and crossed 
under our stern by about 100 yards. As we did not want 
to get into a short tacking match with her, we kept on 
inshore. Also, we had been told that with the wind 
S.W. it was best to go inshore, since the wind usually 
headed. Saskia kept going offshore and, when she came 
about, we seemed to have gained still more. Then the 
worst break of the series came for us. The wind let us up 
along the shore, instead of heading us and put Saskia 
dead to windward, and let her fetch her mark. We could 
not quite fetch the weather mark, so were forced to tack 
twice more, which put us 2 minutes and 5 seconds 
behind. 

Both yachts set spinnakers to starboard for the last 
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leg home, but this time Saskia was quicker with hers, 
and we did not gain any time. As we approached the 
finish line, the wind lightened quite a bit and Saskia 
gained 1 minute and 40 seconds more on the run, 
though she failed to make any gain in distance. 

The second race was over 
a triangular course twice 
around, the total distance 
being about 16 miles. The 
wind was S.W. by S., puffy 
and spotty, gradually dimin- 
ishing from about 18 miles 
at the start to about 5 miles 
at the finish. There was a 
rain squall on the third leg 
of the first round, as well as 
rain before the start. 

When wearrived at Rothe- 
say, Priscilla III was being 
towed out to the starting 
line by Maurice Clark’s 
beautiful yawl Vadura. The 
starting line, as usual, was 
between the flagship Ma- 
jesta, a steam yacht owned 
by Rear-Commodore James 
Napier, and a mark boat. 

We followed Saskia back 
and forth along the starting 
line and, just before the 
start at 1:30, we were both 
sailing down the line on the 
starboard tack. We crossed 
to windward of Saskia, who 
had her wind clear but 
could not come about. After 
a few minutes, however, she worked out across our bow 
and then tacked. When she tacked again on top of us, 
we split tacks, and continued to do so all the way to 
the weather mark. Saskia was sailing faster than 
Priscilla III, and rounded 1 minute 31 seconds ahead. 
Both boats broke out Genoa jibs, for the next two legs 
were reaches. Saskia gained about 37 seconds on the 
second leg, mostly due to rounding the weather mark 
first. On the third leg, a heavy rain squall struck us, 
which flattened out our mainsail and made it set much 
better. On the first windward leg it was drying out and 
became slack and baggy. Saskia gained 28 seconds 
more on this second reach. As we started the second 
beat the wind dropped out and we both set Genoa jibs. 
We immediately started a short tacking match and 
gained a little all the time. At the weather mark Saskia 
was still 1 minute and 50 seconds ahead and, as she 
rounded ahead of us, she gained 11 seconds on the 
reach to the second mark. The wind was very light and 
had veered to the S. as we jibed around the last mark 
and spinnakers were set. DeForest drove Priscilla off to 
leeward and seemed to be gaining. Then the wind backed 
around to West again, and came in ahead, forcing us 
to take in spinnakers. Saskia picked up this wind first, 
and thus drew away to finish 2 minutes 22 seconds 
ahead of Priscilla. 

The third race was over a windward and leeward 
course twice around. The wind was W.S.W., moderate to 
fresh, blowing about 18 to 25 miles and increasing 
throughout the race, though constant in direction. 
The day was fine and sunny. 

As we had been beaten twice with our best sail, we 
decided to try the new Cowes mainsail for this day’s 
race. It was a beautiful sail, but a trifle too full, as the 
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breeze kept increasing all during the race. Both yachts 
carried ordinary working jibs. 

After jockeying about, Saskia jibed clear around the 
Commodore and got the weather end of the line right on 
the gun. We jibed in front of the Commodore and 
started off under Saskia’s 
lee bow, with our wind 
clear. Saskia outpointed and 
outfooted Priscilla just a 
bit all the time. Finally we 
tacked under her stern, she 
came about on top of us, and 
we split tacks. As we seemed 
to hold her better while 
short tacking, we kept it up. 
Our new sail was a trifle 
too full, so we had to carry 
a tremble in the luff while on 
the wind. Saskia rounded 1 
minute 55 seconds ahead. 
Both set spinnakers to port 
for the run home. Saskia 
seemed to be carrying a 
larger spinnaker than she 
had previously, and she in- 
creased her lead 38 seconds 
on this run. 

On the second windward 
leg we strapped Priscilla’s 
boom down very flat, using 
a tackle from a strop around 
the center of the boom to 
one of the lifting rings in 
the keel. This took some of 
the draft out of the sail, 
and we went better. After 
short tacking several times, we took a long port tack 
inshore, with Saskia to windward of us. On this wind- 
ward leg Saskia gained only 15 seconds. 

We both set spinnakers to port again for the run to 
the finish. The wind freshened gradually, and we seemed 
to roll a lot more than Saskia. We gained 16 seconds, due 
to bringing up more wind astern, but we could not 
catch the defender. I believe we would have done better 
with a flatter sail, but then, of course, we did not know 
the wind was going to increase. Saskia is a faster boat 
under the conditions we were then having, I think. 

The course for the fourth race was a triangle, sailed 
twice around, with a westerly wind, out of the Kyles of 
Bute, that blew in puffs varying from half a gale to a 
good, single-reef breeze. A vicious rain squall soaked us 
at the time of the start, after which the weather cleared. 

On this race Mrs. de Forest sailed with us and cheered 
us up considerably. We had a small mainsail which 
originally had belonged to the eight-metre Sally, so we 
did not reef, although Saskia put in a single. After we 
ran out to the starting line, however, we realized that 
we would have to reef. The committee readily postponed 
the start half an hour, while we lay to behind a launch, 
which acted as patrol boat during the series. As we were 
putting in the reef a rain squall struck us and it blew 
very hard, but by the time we actually started the wind 
had moderated a little. 

We got off to a good start under Saskia’s lee bow, and 
a bit ahead. Saskia dropped down in our wake and went 
about. We immediately tacked and it looked as if we 
were well ahead. We stood all the way inshore, with 
Saskia gradually working up across our bow. We tacked 
to leeward of her inshore, but inch by inch she sailed 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Lubbers with a Lugger 


+++ 
By RICHARD B. CROSSCUP 


++ + 


T WAS an August day, and the dark blue Bay 
| of Douarnenez was spangled with hundreds of 
red lug sails. It was too painful a thing to 
watch them from the shore and not be among 
them. So we turned from the sands toward the 
Café des Sables Blanches. On the door post there 
was a sign: A lower — bateau a voiles. A sail boat 
for rent! When the fat proprietor, flowing with 
perspiration from the rushing business at the wine 
tables, found a moment to breathe, we began: 
‘““Dites donc, Monsieur Cotenea, what about this 
sail boat? How big a boat is it? How much is it 
necessary to pay to rent it?” 

‘“‘ Mille francs, messieurs. It is a boat of six- 
metres — d@ peu pres.” ; 

About twenty feet, we estimated. Not too big 
for beginners. We did not know how big a twenty- 
foot boat could be. But one thousand francs, that 
was more than we could afford. M. Cotenea 
shrugged his shoulders. Our French was not fluent 
enough for barter and we wanted the boat. So we 
paid his price and sealed the bargain in a bottle of vin 
mousseux. Cotenea’s brother-in-law, who looked like 
Charlie Chaplin, perhaps only because his hair stuck out 
from under the brim of his hat, took us out in the Paulo 
and showed us as much as he could about sailing in a few 
hours in the afternoon, with the additional handicap of 
our complete ignorance of a single nautical term in 
French. Then he brought us ashore and left us in full 
legal possession of a boat, for better or worse, to sail or 
not to sail. He and Fatty had the thousand francs. 

Paulo was a lugger with a single mast and a single 
great dipping-lug sail. Although she was only a little 
over twenty feet, she displaced four tons. She was like 
all the rest, lots of sheer, lots of freeboard, lots of beam. 
In Douarnenez you can see the same hull and the same 
rig sculptured in stone on the facade of a fifteenth cen- 
tury church. Paulo was a type generations old, one of 
the thousands of small sardine luggers of Brittany, the 
boats of the large class of independent fishermen who, too 
poor for anything big enough to take a crew, sail and fish 
alone. She was painted red — gunwale and hull and 
bottom and iron keel — and she had D4683 in fancy 
white characters on her bow. Her big sail was tanned, a 
dirty red color, almost chestnut, and after we had torn 
it and had a white patch put in, it looked from a little 
distance like the pelt of a pony. 

The fundamental advantage of the lug rig is that it is 
simple, as simple mechanically as a wheelbarrow. On the 
Paulo there was never a stay, never a turnbuckle; be- 
sides the mast, there was only one spar and that one 
aloft; there was no boom. This spar, gaff, or yard — I 
don’t know what it is called in English — was attached, 
or detached, to the halliard with a big iron hook. She 
was a good windward boat on one tack, and if you were 
making long “‘zik-zaks,”’ as Francois used to pride him- 
self on saying, it would be worth while to luff and run 
the sail down, unhook the yard, wrestle with it for a 
while, and then run the whole business up on the other 
side of the mast. Otherwise, when you came about the 
sail lay over against the mast and the forward part of it 
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The canvas waved and snapped from the masthead like a pennant crack- 
ling from the lofty main truck of the “Royal George” 


didn’t draw. Also, in running close-hauled, the sheet was 
flattened out until a corner of it jammed in the pulley — 
which on the Paulo was a false pulley without a wheel 
in it — so that the border of the sail lay along the deck, 
and you had to lift the thing up and peer from under to 
keep from fouling something or somebody in the crowded 
Breton bays. 

For equipment, we had two anchors, one motor boat 
anchor forward, and an anchor aft which we finally jet- 
tisoned, a great affair with four tines, which may have 
had some use in fishing, but in sailing never did any- 
thing more than to tear our flesh; there was a hold for 
fish, but the owners never gave us a hatch cover, and 
once in a while when we scurried across the deck, we 
would fall in and perhaps land astraddle of the twenty- 
foot oar, which, together with one oarlock on the stern, 
represented our only auxiliary power. The oar lay on 
deck the whole length of the boat and had at least a 
three-foot blade. 

Our own equipment was of a still less seagoing order. 
About the only thing in our favor was the fact that we 
could both swim. I had been around the water when I 
was a youngster, I had read a bit, and I retained a 
headful of terms and rough ideas and misconceptions — 
more of the latter than anything else. Bill had made two 
voyages to sea on freight ships and he could tie knots. 
But he had never set foot on a sail boat before and I had 
never had tiller or wheel in my hand. We had no book on 
sailing and no way of getting one. For a chart we had a 
road map of Southern Brittany. The only possible in- 
struction we could get would have to be in bad French, 
for the fishermen, for their own nautical purposes, still 
cling to their own Gaelic tongue — Breton! The only 
other difficulties in our way were the conditions of the 
harbor and the anchorage. The port was crowded with 
fishing boats. They sometimes lay so close together that 
you could get from the quay to a boat at anchor by cross- 
ing over the decks of a dozen or more boats, which 
slapped against each other with every variation of wind 
and tide. There was no tender with the Paulo. They 
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never used tenders with anything so small as four tons. 
If you didn’t know how to scull a four-ton boat with a 
twenty-foot oar, you had to sail right up to the quay. 
One of the fishermen summed up our situation. We 
called him ‘‘ Bluebeard,” because he wore a little iron- 
gray goatee, and usually appeared in blue canvas jacket 
and pants instead of red. He was a stern and handsome 
man, and looked like an ambassador. One night he fer- 
ried us out, along with a crew of fishermen, to a sloop 
on which we were spending the night. After we were on 
board, he stood in the stern of his skiff, holding her 
steady with a dexterous motion of his wrist on the oar. 
“Eh bien,” he called, ‘vous ne savez ni gouverner, ni 
godier, ni hisser la voile!’’ My ears grow red to translate 
it: “You don’t know how to steer! You don’t know how 
to scull! You don’t even know how to hoist the sail!” 

““C’est vrai,” we called, “but those are the very things 
we are going to learn.”’ 

Of our numerous voyages two are the most memor- 
able, the first and the last. The last was a matter of 
leagues, the first of yards. 

Cotenea had gone over to Douarnenez on his bicycle 
and brought us back our sailing papers in a tin pancake 
box; the papers were great official affairs, one of them 
on four folio pages with blank places for the number of 
men in the crew and the number, range, and magnitude 
of the guns. And now we had paid our money and had 
official recognition from the French government of 
Paulo’s existence on the high seas; and here, of a bright 
Sunday, was a spanking wind raising white-lipped waves 
over the whole length and breadth of the Bay of Douar- 
nenez. The day was distinguished in other ways. The 
eight or ten yachts in the vicinity were having a regatta. 
At Tréboul — where we resided and where Paulo lay — 
there was a religious festival in process. The town was 
crowded. There were almost as many people loafing 
about the streets as there were drinking in the buvettes. 
There were fishermen with their families and peasants 
with their families from all over the countryside and from 
all the neighboring towns. Bill and I sat on the quay 
and waited for Paulo to float. Then we paid a boy fifty 
centimes to scull us out. 

The wind — and there was plenty of it — was blow- 
ing right down the harbor. We got the “‘legs”’ off and 
the anchor up and were blown against another boat. 
We shoved clear and were blown into another. At last 
we began to make steerageway under the bare spar. We 
began to move fast. We were yelling and gesticulating. 
Pill yelled that he couldn’t get the sail up alone. I yelled 
that I couldn’t leave the tiller. We blew clear of the 
first leg of the harbor; but the harbor from there on took 
a right angle turn and the wind didn’t. We were blowing 
onto the rocks. I picked up the four-tined anchor and 
heaved it clear. It sank with a splash, the chain ran out, 
Paulo fetched up on the end of the chain — stern to the 
wind! Then I went forward to help Bill hoist the sail. As 
each square foot of it rose above the deck, the wind bel- 
lied it out and added immeasurable pressure to the 
weight we had to lift. We heaved madly. The yard slid to 
the top of the mast. I raced aft and hauled the anchor in. 
Suddenly the whole mass of canvas went skyward, wav- 
ing and flapping from the masthead like a pennant on 
the Royal George! We had looped the sail onto the thole- 
pin on the lee side of the stem! So we anchored again. 
Somehow we managed to get the sail inboard, though it 
was the devil’s own job. Then there was nothing to do 
but wait. We sat on the gunwale. We saw hundreds 
of people — peasants, lace-vendors, tourists, artists, 
priests, and fishermen — thronging the quay to watch 
us. We saw two men coming toward us in a rowboat. 
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They made everything shipshape, took Paulo in and 
then set us ashore. We went into a buvette with them 
to buy them drinks. We had visions of leaving town for 
mortification. We sank our shame in cognac. The two 
men were very kind, and, minimizing all our other 
blunders, kept rolling up the bottom of their jackets to 
show us that we ought to have taken a reef. Someone 
came into the buvette and said that the harbor master 
had sent word for us not to go out again without a sailor. 

An ancient man engaged us in conversation. We 
gathered from his thick talk that he was an old sailor of 
77 years and that he was offering us his services at one 
hundred francs a week. We told him we would take him 
a few times at 25 francs a trip. We took him once. He 
was nearly deaf; he could hardly speak French. We 
changed our anchorage that day and lay under the mole 
near the Isle de Tristan, an easy place to get out of, but a 
hard place to get into with a following wind. The old 
man was not to our liking. We decided that if we were 
going to sail, we wanted to sail alone. The next day we 
went out, we left the old man scrambling over the decks 
of boats to get to us; and while he stood on the deck of 
the last lugger, we hoisted sail, and saw him frantically 
waving his arms as we rounded past the breakwater and 
out into the bay. 

We had two other instructors for two or three trips: 
Francois, the town drunkard and local muse, who sang 
us his own songs in Breton and coached us to obey orders 
in Breton so that he could show off his Americans when 
we came sailing in; and a drunken lobster fisherman who 
dragged us, feebly reluctant, over the hill and down to 
the breakwater and on board Paulo one evening just at 
dusk; he uttered nothing but guttural growls, like a dog, 
by way of instruction, but we learned more from him in 
half an hour’s sailing than we learned from all the rest. 

Most of what we learned we learned by ourselves. 
First of all, we learned more about the Paulo than we 
had known when we chartered her. We learned that the 
rope binding about the base of the mast was so worn 
away that in a swell the mast would slat back and forth 
against the thin and corroded iron chain. We learned 
that the cotter pin would come out of the tiller and the 
tiller would come off the rudder post if, when we were 
holding her hard over on a strong beam wind, we put any 
upward thrust into the application of our strength. We 
learned that the halliard was almost worn through. 
And one day it parted when a pufi hit us and the sail 
went overboard. We had to unstep the mast and repair 
the halliard with a half-hitch. There is something to be 
said for the mechanical simplicity of a dipping lug. 

Once in returning before a following wind, we kept the 
sail on too long and jibed. Bill, according to our faulty 
calculations, let the sail down at the very moment we 
jibed and when I came out from under the avalanche of 
canvas, it was too late to keep the Paulo from taking a 
head on charge at the sea wall. She jumped about two 
feet up the granite side and dropped back into the water 
with a splash. The mole was built to stand any kind of a 
sea, and Paulo was tough enough to stand the mole. 
The next time we came home before the wind, we were 
too cautious and got the sail off so soon that we did not 
have headway enough to round in. The breeze carried us 
down the bay. The sailors were yelling, ‘“‘ Hissez! Hissez! 
Hissez!”’ and going through the motions of a charade 
meant to indicate the hoisting of sails. We got the sail up 
and started tacking back to our anchorage, when the 
idiotic thole-pin broke at the bow and again we flew a 
monstrous red pennant from the masthead and again we 
had to anchor and wait to be rescued. 

But at last we learned to come in with a nicety — 
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except that a corner of the sail was apt to go overboard 
when it came down. We learned to scull. After misstay- 
ing a hundred times and getting out of the luff with the 
big oar, we learned not to misstay. We learned to tack 
effectively up the bay against the prevailing summer 
wind. Our fault had been impatience. We got tired of 
going too long in the same direction. It was a glad day 
when first we held one tack_way over to the grottos at 
Morgat and then back to 
the base of the cliff below 
the Hotel des Rochers on 
the Tréboul side; then over 
again, well above Morgat 
this time, and back again 
up under the little farming 
town of Ploumenac. And 
from there we could look 
past the Cap de la Chévre 
and up the French coast, 
and with the help of our 
road map could guess at 
the names of the head- 
lands; and could look far to 
sea and distinguish, at the 
limit of the horizon, faint, 
like a magic island, the Ile 
de Quessant, isle of an 
intended voyage which we 
will some day return to 
make. 

From this time on we 
began to study our road 
map. We made inquiries. 
We made our first offshore 
voyage—to Camaret, 
smallest and loveliest of 
Breton fishing villages. On 
this trip'we sailed past the 
Tas de Pois, the Piles of 
Peas; great pyramids of 
stone rising sheer from the sea. The sea swell of French 
Cornwall roars at their base; a freight ship skirting in 
close to them seems shrunken and small like a swimming 
bird. Off the Tas de Pois we two lubbers had another 
initiation, this time into the reason for auxiliary power, 
that severe test of a sail lover’s fidelity to sail — a dead 
calm, the long hours of waiting for a wind. When at last 
a breeze came dusking across the water, our fidelity to 
sail was established forever; we had endured boredom 
in —_ air on a sea that rose and fell in a monstrous 
swell. 
After the Camaret trip, Bill was all for going to Brest. 
We made more inquiries. The response was electric. 
The answer was ‘‘NO!”’ You would have to pass through 
the Goulet de Brest — the Brest Gullet or Gut. ‘‘C’est 
trop dangereuz!”’ A wicked current! ‘‘Une mechante 
marée!”’ A treacherous gut! I decided we would not go 
to Brest. Bill decided we would. Bluebeard was par- 
ticularly emphatic: ‘Vous serez noyés! Bah! Vous étes 
des marins d’eau douce!”” Sweet-water sailors, are we, 
se ad Bluebeard? We shall see. We decided to go to 

rest. : 

Foolishly we told Marianne. Marianne used to get our 
breakfast for us at the Buvette du Port. We came in 
carrying our tin box of sailing papers and the road map, 
and our provisions, two loaves of bread, a can of paté of 
pork, a pound of figs, a bottle of beer. 

“You go to Camaret again, messieurs?” 

‘‘ Mais non, this time we go to Brest.’ 

She pleaded with us not to go. We were adamant. 
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* You don’t even know how to hoist the sail!” 
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She followed us out into the street and made a scene. 
She called the passing sailors. She urged them to keep us 
from going. Other sailors gathered, grinning their foolish 
grins and shaking our hands as they always did. But 
when they heard what was up, their faces took on the 
stern and rugged quality that they wore when you saw 
these men standing at the tiller and looking to windward 
at sea. They argued with us. Some kind of harbor 
official came over. ‘On my 
advice,”’ he said, “‘you will 
not go to Brest.” 

We stowed our provi- 
sions on board and then 
spent a miserably hot day 
on shore. That evening we 
crossed into Douarnenez. 
A late August wind was 
whipping over the harbor, 
fresh and cool, a madden- 
ing wind, blowing at us 
on the high bridge. We 
went on to dine and wine. 
It was dark when we re- 
turned toward Tréboul, 
walking hastily in our sud- 
den decision to set out at 
once for Brest. The fisher- 
men clogging past us on the 
cobblestones in their 
wooden shoes were singing. 
At the port we saw Blue- 
beard and shook him by 
buying him a drink. Then 
we went on board. The 
wind had fallen. We curled 
up on deck and slept an 
hour or so. When we woke 
it was blowing again. We 
hauled awkwardly on the 
anchor chain, pulled loosely 
on the halliards. How we managed to miss the rock base 
of the Ile de Tristan which rose suddenly against us, I 
cannot say. But when the night air had wholly restored 
our senses, fogged by wine and sleep, we were beating 
against light head winds up the bay. We ran without 
lights. Soon black masses in the darkness began swarm- 
ing all around us, passing us on all sides, fishing boats; 
also without lights, running out to the grounds under 
power and sail. 

We mistook Venus rising for the dawn. The true dawn 
found us off the Cap de la Chévre at the head of the bay. 
The wind that had been blowing from the west veered 
to northwards so as to stay at our bow. We began a long 
tack to sea. A gleaming mass of white, hovering over the 
water, confronted us. We plunged in and were enveloped 
in fog for hours. I had once heard my father say that in 
a fog you could set your course by the wind and that if 
the wind shifted, the fog would blow away. We had no 
compass. We judged the wind in three ways; by the sail, 
which deluded us, because it would flap if we got too far 
off the wind as well as when we got too close; by a sucked 
finger, which was not too accurate; and at last by a piece 
of handkerchief tied to the halliards. A fishing sloop 
loomed past our bows and was at once engulfed. We 
looked as long as we could at the men on board. Foolish 
fears and lubberish efforts to keep to the wind. If you, 
reader, are a veteran, who perhaps have sailed in fog at 
night when you couldn’t see anything but the light in 
your own binnacle, and have at last dropped anchor by 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“Doromar” is an excellent example of the modern Diesel yacht of 
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moderate size. Built entirely of steel, by the Luders Marine Construc- 
A 112-Foot Steel Diesel Yacht tion Co., “Doromar” is an able and handsome craft, attractively 
. SS a finished and furnished. Power is furnished by two 8-cylinder Winton 
Designed and built for W. G. McCullough, Diesels, developing a total of 600 h.p. 
of the New York Yacht Club 











Phantom Delivery 


By L. LUARD 


i 


‘Philo had a boat, the ‘Salvation,’ but not Zeus himself, I believe, can be safe 
in her; for she was salvation in name only, and those who got aboard her used 
either to go aground or to go underground.” (Nicharus) 


a 


HE job was simple — simple on the 
surface, at least. Afterwards it struck 
us that we had undertaken to sail a 
50-ton yacht we had never seen from 
England to Monte Carlo with about 
as much thought as one gives to the 
lighting of a favorite pipe, to find our 

' own crew, and to moor her there safe 

and sound — unless destroyed by an act of God. There 

were no emoluments, no perquisites, no gifts of fortune 
attached to the job, but that was a detail about which 
we cared little. We were not looking for money or re- 
wards; we were only seeking to banish winter boredom. 

A week later we traveled together to a well-known 

yachting center. 

The owner was poor. We sympathized. He could not 
afford to have his ship sailed out by a professional crew. 
What, we asked, would that cost? He named a sum that 
made my hair stand on end. ‘‘So you see why I had to 
advertise for amateurs,’’ he continued as he drove us to 
the ship in his large, comfortable car. Bob and I smiled. 
Some people without a penny, it seems, manage to 
surround themselves with the amenities of life in a 
mysterious manner. The owner was a man of persuasive 
manner, we soon discovered, and with a way of smooth- 
ing over difficulties that was little short of marvelous. 
He made us believe at first — at first only, mark you — 
that we had nothing to get and nothing to worry about; 
he impressed us with airy nothings; he banished our 
doubts with a genial ‘‘my dear fellow”; he wove ‘round 
our words, our requests, our halting doubts, a potent 
spell that was difficult to sunder. 

“Here she is,” he said as we turned a corner. ‘‘ Nearly 
ready for sea — ready by the time you’ve found your 
crew. A fine ship — isn’t she? My word, my dear fel- 
lows, I’ve spent a pile on her. A pile. Never knew ships 
could be so expensive. But she’s in splendid trim now — 
the little beauty. Splendid! We’ll run over her. You may 
want one or two odds and ends; but she’s pretty well 
complete. I’ve seen to that, make no mistake. I want 
you to get off in a week.’”’ We climbed down a muddy 
ladder and reached the deck. I tried to take in the sur- 
roundings, to form a first impression of the ship. 

“By all that’s holy,” said a voice behind me, and 
Bob’s short, stocky figure appeared alongside. We 
walked for’ard glancing aloft and alow; we looked at 
each other and remained silent, not trusting, I suspect, 
the run of our thoughts. 

“Well,” said the owner, ‘what do you think of her?”’ 
We did not think much; but we answered him without 
committing ourselves. The ship was an ex-15-metre 
converted to a Bermudian ketch. At first glance she gave 
one an illusion of power and seaworthiness, an illusion 
that soon vanished. Certainly, a novice would say she 
was a fine, able craft, and we had little doubt that, 
gilded and polished, she would prove irresistible to some 











haughty yachtsman with more money than sense — 
and there were plenty of these on the Riviera. 

““Who,”’ asked Bob, pointing to the capstan, “‘put 
this wretched contraption in her?” 

The owner was not disconcerted. ‘‘My dear fellow, 
these boats, you know, had no capstan in their racing 
days. They used to weigh by tackle.” 

‘With a crew of four or five,’’ Bob interrupted. 

“Exactly,” the owner continued. ‘‘That’s why I put 
in the capstan. It’ll save you no end of trouble, my dear 
fellows.”’ 

“Trouble,” Bob snorted. ‘‘You find this damned 
thing in a five-tonner.”’ 

“Oh, come, my dear fellows. That’s all right. Don’t 
you worry. You’ll manage. There’s nothing in it.” He 
spread out his hands and smiled indulgently. ‘‘ You’ve 
only got to cross the Bay — nothing more. After you’ve 
reached Vigo it’s child’s play. Sunny seas, blue skies, 
warmth, comfort. I’d come myself, but I’m too old. I 
should only be in the way.” 

We went below. “I’ve made a list of the crockery and 
cooking things,”’ he said. ‘“‘I hope you'll take care not to 
break anything.’’ We had to check the miserable ce- 
ramics, one by one. A hint was thrown out that we should 
replace any casualties, but we politely disregarded it. 
New settee covers, cushion covers, mattress covers, and 
lord knows what else, were displayed for our edification. 
They were not to be used by us; they were for the eyes of 
potential charterers at Monte Carlo, and we were in- 
structed to put them on before we left the ship. Then we 
changed the desultory conversation to hard facts. We 
took the owner over his ship, jotted down many notes, 
and returned to the saloon. ‘‘It seems,” I began, ‘‘ we 
shall want a good many things. We've no reliable com- 
pass, no log, no charts worth mentioning, no Bay nor 
Mediterranean pilots, no spares — nothing as yet, in 
fact, to let us sail in seaworthy condition.” 

The owner sighed; he dumped his elbows on the table, 
and, chin in hands, looked at us as if he were facitig 
desolation. He rose suddenly, rummaged in a cupboard, 
and produced a bottle. ‘‘Have a drink, my dear fellows. 
That'll help. We'll take each item one by one and see if 
it’s essential. I don't want to spend any more on her. 
She's cost me more than I thought possible already.” 

We had to argue; to expostulate; to give detailed 
descriptions of emergencies that justified the purchase 
of certain articles; but we held to our position and 
threatened more than once to walk ashore for good. 
The threat created swift concurrence in our wishes, and 
we used it without stint. At last an end. We went on 
deck, placed the ladder in position, and saw him safely 
ashore. . 

‘“‘A pretty pickle we've let ourselves in for,” I 
remarked. ‘“‘Think we'll ever get there?” 

“T’ve a feeling we won't,” said Bob, and suddenly 
stiffened. ‘‘See that,’”’ he whispered. “ Rats.” 
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We drew back. One after another — there must have 
been two dozen of them — the little creatures pattered 
up the ladder and vanished into the darkness. 

“’Pon my word,’’ Bob muttered, ‘‘I don’t like that. 
Honestly, I don’t. There’re none aboard now, I’ll bet 
you. They’ve left her for good. It’s an omen.” 

I laughed till tears ran from my eyes. I sat down in the 
companion, and saw Bob staring at me with somber 
mien. ‘‘It’s no joke,” he went on. ‘No joke at all. We'll 
see. We'll see to those life-saving jackets, too. Hope to 
goodness we shan’t want them.” 

“Anyway,” I said, “‘let’s follow the pied pipers and 
get a meal ashore.” 

We rose early the next morning and went over the 
ship again. We checked our list of missing gear and 
added to it. We glanced at the motor — oh, she had a 
motor right enough — and stood amazed, then hastily 
replaced the panel that concealed it from view. We 
rummaged in her lockers and discovered a few odds and 
ends covered with mildew. A fog horn, unearthed from 
the fo’c’sle, gave us half-an-hour’s tinkering. Eventually 
we succeeded in wresting from it a hoarse croak, like a 
dying gasp. We examined the running lights and found 
they had no globes; we discovered that the galley stove 
was cracked, the coke was stowed in the fo’c’sle bilges, 
the pump of the water tank had refused duty, and 
heaven knows what else. It was a cheerful prospect, 
though as far as we could judge the hull and composite 
frames seemed sound. Then we climbed ashore and 


looked at the ship from the wharf. Her long, slender , 


hull, with its slight curving sheer, held even now a trace 
of beauty. We condemned her mizzen, frail, like a build- 
er’s pole; passed her mainmast, despite the knots; 
glared at the capstan from the land of Lilliput, and 
derided the wheel steering gear perched on her counter 
like a hillock. We learned afterwards that the capstan 
and steering gear had been picked up for a song from the 
scrap heap. No matter. . . . We crossed a bridge and 
looked at her from afar. We noticed her freeboard was 
high — higher than usual in her type. Then we returned 
and paced her decks. In many places they were patched 
with plastic wood, but that was a mere detail. 

“What,” asked Bob, ‘‘is your opinion?” 

“The hull,” I remarked, “‘is sound. That’s something. 
The mainmast should stand. The mizzen is useless ex- 
cept in light airs. Her sail area is small — almost a jury 
rig; we’ll never have to reef her. That means she’ll be 
slow in fine weather, though this type of ship should 
ghost under a wisp of canvas. She’ll stand a blow if we 
can stop her pounding that long snout of hers to bits — 
if, mark you. Freeboard seems too high — we’ll find out 
about that. I’m prepared to have a shot at it provided 
we get the necessary gear. We’ll coast her to — say — 
Falmouth, and if she proves really unseaworthy we'll 
leave her there.” 

“T’m with you,” said Bob. 

We went below and wrote casual letters to one or two 
friends, suggesting they join us. We ran through our 
lists a final time, and spread them ostentatiously on the 
table on hearing approaching footsteps. 

“Good morning, my dear fellows,”’ said the owner. 
“You slept well, I know. I’ve been thinking about the 
odds and ends you want. It’s a nuisance, you know. I’m 
sure we can pare the list down —”’ 

“The list has grown,” I interrupted. 

Dismay swept his face. ‘‘Come, come. That’s absurd. 
There’s nothing in it, really. I’d come myself, if I were 
younger, my dear fellows. Like a shot. But I’d only be 
in the way. You’ve got your sails and rigging — brand 
new — anchors, cables, all your domestic utensils. 
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What else do you want besides the compass and a chart 
or two?” 

‘‘We want,” I said abruptly, ‘‘forty charts, and forty 
times as much as you think.” 

He placed his elbows on the table and meditated 
mournfully. ‘‘My dear fellows,” he continued, “‘you’ve 
forgotten the motor.’”’ He brightened up. “There! That 
will solve your difficulties. Come and see it.’’ He rose 
with a jaunty smile, lifted the panel clear, and placed it 
aside. “There! It’s a'Buick tractor. Came out of a tank. 
Brand new. I had a job, my word, to get it in; and I’ve 
installed a feathering propeller, too. It gave some 
trouble at first, I can tell you. But it’s all right now. A 
fine job, they say. All the instructions are in a drawer 
in the saloon.” 

“There’s another thing,’”’ I interrupted. “She seems 
to have too much freeboard.” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” the owner said 
hurriedly. ‘‘I went into that thoroughly. You see, her 
lead keel was taken off and replaced by an iron one and a 
lot of inside ballast. The yard says she’ll be a much 
easier sea boat, and that, relatively, she’ll be stiffer than 
she was. That’s quite all right, my dear fellows — quite 
all right.”’ 

We went on deck. We walked to a yard full of rusty 
scrap heaps, and neglected buildings. A downcast little 
man, in a shabby suit, turned with a melancholy smile 
and shuffled forwards. Had he any stores? Certainly he 
had. Government stock? By all means. He brightened up 
as if he had suddenly discovered a vein of ore. He led us 
to a room piled high with the junk of ages. We wanted, 
we told him, a good compass, a log, rope, shackles, 
fenders, calcium flares, tools, spares, and a host of other 
things. 

He stammered, ‘“‘ What’s that, sir? You want all that. 
My word! My word!” 

We picked and sorted. The owner, seated on a bolt of 
dirty canvas, sighed, twiddled his thumbs, and assumed 
an air of injured innocence, as if a fortune were dwindling 
before his eyes. 

““Compass next,” said Bob. 

“There we are! Here we are!” the storekeeper 
ejaculated. ‘‘Fine compass. Government compass. 
Guaranteed, sir — guaranteed. First-class make, first- 
class condition. Can’t be had anywhere else for love or 
money. Fact, sirs — facts, I’m telling you. Pay a fiver 
for it anywhere else. Five pounds hard cash. Our price 
three. Three pounds.”’ 

“Look at the bubble,” I said to Bob. 

‘““Bubble, sir — bubble? Oh, my word, you gentle- 
men’s critical. Three pounds and you complain of a 
bubble. Give it a drop of Plymouth gin, Holland gin, 
Gordon gin. That’ll cure it, that’ll put it right, gentle- 
men.” He wrung his hands. ‘‘It’ll take you anywhere,” 
he asserted in a high plaintive treble. ‘‘We guarantee it; 
the firm guarantees it.” 

“That’s just about what it will do — take us any- 
where.” I turned to the owner. ‘It will have to be 
swung.” 

He jumped up as if a noose dangled before his eyes. 
“Swung? My ‘an fellow, you can do that. There’s 
nothing in it. Why, I’d do iit myself if I had time.” 

The little man intervened like lightning. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
gentlemen! It must be swung— of course it must. 
We do that, the firm. does that. Trained compass 
adjuster. Fees, three guineas.” 

I told him to book the man. The owner walked up 
and down, then subsided on the old bundle of canvas as 
if his strength had waned. ‘‘ What else, sir? What else?”’ 
we heard. “‘You want more. Nothing forgotten, no 
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worry. Well-found ships, happy voyages; happy voy- 
ages, well-found ships. I know, gentlemen; I know.” 
The bill was presented and paid by check. “‘ You’ve 
put me,” the owner said meaningly, “‘to more expense 
than I thought possible. We’ll leave now. I expect to see 
you in Monte Carlo by the beginning of December. 
The season starts then. I expect you not to let me down. 





Punctuality is the essence of any contract. The ship is 
insured. You should get off at the first opportunity.” 

I became angry and said abruptly: “‘Good-by; we 
shall do our best. We guarantee nothing.”” We walked 
away, left him staring at us as if astounded, and re- 
turned aboard. We never saw him again. 

She was a fine ship — by Jove! — as fine a collection 
of brittle bones as one could find. No matter. The next 
day an army marched aboard with bills. We waved them 
away. We cast off to swing the compass, but the thrust 
bearing of the folding propeller seized, and we just 
managed to carry our way back to the wharf. A crowd of 
mechanics came aboard, and took the engine and 
everything else apart, as far as I could see; they ham- 
mered, they tinkered, they cursed. The next time the 
engine lasted long enough to let us swing. That was 
something. 

Then Murdock arrived, bringing with him an ac- 
quaintance named Travers. Murdock had sailed with us 
before, and we told him the trip would cure his indolent 
habits and his increasing weight. But we didn’t like the 
look of the other lad. He was always missing when a job 
of work was on hand; always present when meals were 
ready; always wallowing in his bunk when others had 
turned out. But Bob made short work of him. The eldest 
of us all, he was always first up, and one would hear him 
xhorting Travers, in deep sea language, to show a leg. 

Oh, those days — those days of work, worry, patch- 
ng, preparing, wondering. Even Murdock, who is will- 
ing to take anything on trust, wondered what we had 
inder our feet, and Travers, we suspected, might do a 
vier-head jump any moment. But at last we were 
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ready, or as ready as we could be with the scant facilities 
at our disposal, and we put to sea. 

We dipped the island protecting the Solent, like a 
bulwark, from the onslaught of southwesterly gales, and 
saw the white pillar that is the Needles merge into an 
amorphous blur, vanish suddenly as if obliterated. A 
light fair breeze fell on our puny sails like a gift. We 








“As we luffed to round St. Anthony’s Point the ship swooped into a roll that sent everyone flying to leeward” 


idled, lazed, speculated, told ourselves we would make 
Falmouth, take in a few stores, and find ourselves at the 
Rock of Gibraltar before we knew what had happened. 
And the ship glided imperceptibly west — and hid her 
soul. 

At midnight we were off Portland Bill, rounding its 
edge within a stone’s throw. Four cables away a tumble 
of agitated waters roared sullenly like a distant water- 
fall, ‘‘Hear the race,”’ said Bob. ‘‘A sign of change, the 
fishermen say. We’ll soon see.”’ He rubbed his hands, 
stepped to the companion, and shouted for Travers. 
Travers took a long time. I heard Bob rattle below and 
fragments of conversation. ‘‘Comeon. . . . Your middle 
watch. .. . Showa leg. . . . Never relieve late. . . .” 
Travers arrived. ‘‘Course,” said Bob. ‘‘West a half 
South, and nothing to the North’ard. Call us if the wind 
changes.”’ 

I went below to snatch a few hours’ sleep and awoke 
to angry voices. ‘‘What the devil!’”’ I heard Bob repri- 
manding. ‘‘Fine sort of fellow, you are. West a half 
South, I gave you. You’ve been asleep. You’re not fit to 
call yourself a sailor.” 

“‘T kept her on that course,”’ Travers mumbled. 

“Kept her there, did you?” roared Bob. “‘In your 
sleep — you did. We’re up off Bridport. Ten miles due 
North of our course, nearly. Down below, you go. That’s 
the best place for you.” 

I slipped on deck, passing Travers, who slid past me. 
Bob spoke a few terse words. ‘‘ He’ll probably leave,’”’ I 
asserted. 

“Good job if he does,”’ Bob grunted. 

An angry dawn glared red and sullen from an ominous 
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sky speckled, in patches, with streaks of green and yel- 
low that shone hard and cold like tempered steel. The 
wind, backing slowly, steadied at West, freshened in 
sharp gusts, marched against the clock again, and 
settled in the Southwest like a vengeance. We knew 
what that meant and put the ship about to play for sea 
room. We sailed her a thrashing full, and found, two 
hours later, we were making as much leeway as head- 
way. We were staggered. We asked ourselves if we were 
dreaming. We shook our fists at the leech of the mizzen 
that rattled incessantly like castanets, and watched, 
with apprehension, its mast whipping and buckling like 
a bow. The wind freshened steadily; a gray murk swept 
in from seawards, lowering visibility. The yacht 
plunged and wallowed in the short rising seas; she 
kicked up her heels, buried her bows, drowned us for’ard, 
and all the time went to leeward as if in glee. Soon we 
had to lower the mizzen, unless: we wanted to see its 
mast go by the board. It jammed; of course, in its tracks 
— jammed and defied our efforts. We did everything we 
could: we shook the ship up, shook the mast, shook the 
sail, strained, hauled, tugged —to no effect. Then, 
when we stood clear and awaited disaster, it slid down 
all standing as if mocking us. Bob and Murdock worked 
till their arms were ready to drop. But we kept her at it. 
She pounded and hammered; she lurched extrava- 
gantly, wallowed, kept up an uneasy violent motion 
that caused us to clutch desperately at anything for 
support. And she made nothing to windward. We tried 
to help her with the motor. It ran for half an hour, then 
stopped. 

We gave it up; acknowledged ourselves defeated. We 
bore away into the gray obscurity, easing sheets roundly. 
She could run all right — any ship can run — but she 
rolled, she rolled as if demented. The grayness deepened. 
Dusk fell. Darkness swept down with a triumphant 
song, and Portland Lighthouse glared near — shot a 
beam of light that disclosed a white, tumbling, mad- 
dened turmoil of water on our starboard beam. We ran 
on inside the race, caught its outer fringe, and jibed all 
standing, out of control. Nothing carried away. A 
wonder. About as great a wonder as the fright we re- 
ceived. We worked past the old prison and envied the 
convicts their cells ashore. A succession of vicious 
squalls burst over us. We tore up the breakwater, 
sighted the pier-head light, and put her at it. She balked 
— balked like an obstinate mule. Directly we hauled 
sheets to shoot the narrow entrance she stopped dead in 
her stride as if confounded. We paid off in a confusion of 
slatting sails and cracking blocks; we wore round, 
gathered way, and tried again. Would she do it? Not on 
your life! We made one other attempt and gave it up. 
The motor? It defied our united efforts. There was 
precious little time to make any decision. It was im- 
possible to charge into Weymouth Harbor; we should 
have run amuck there like a monstrous terror. If the 
wind held true we might come-to off the pier and trust 
to our anchors, but the shelter obtained would be a 
mockery ; and if the wind backed to the South we should 
be on a fully exposed lee shore. But there was nothing 
else to do. We tore on and sighted our anchorage light 
at last, gleaming a sickly green as if stricken. We handed 
the head sails and spun. the wheel hard-a-lee. "Round she 
came slowly, so slowly that we thought another devil 
possessed her, and lay broadside on to wind, drifting, 
drifting. ; 

“Let go!” I cried. 

The first anchor dropped. I ran for’ard, dropped the 
kedge, too, and the three of us paid out cable and warp, 
hand over hand, exhorting the capstan to do its duty. 
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We paid out to the last link, bent stoppers, lowered and 
furled the mainsail — yes, this sail came down, — and 
took stock of our surroundings. 

We could hear the line of breakers pounding on the 
shore a few cables astern; but she held —she held, 
straining at her anchors like a maddened creature. The 
wind worked South with deadly persistence, steadied, 
and blew like a fury; it boomed, screamed, howled, 
drummed as if angered beyond endurance. It blew so 
hard that we had to craw! on deck; it blew as if to lift us 
clear of the water; it blew like a thousand devils, like a 
malevolent power intent on our destruction. And the 
ship, yawing wildly, plunged her bows into tumbling 
seas that rose and swept her with everlasting sheets of 
spray — snubbed, shivered, lurched, and _ trembled 
throughout her whole frame as if about to fall asunder. 

We watched a pale dawn rise. We gulped, at times, a 
mug of cocoa, spiced with rum, brewed by the unwilling 
hands of Travers. Useless on deck, we turned him into 
cook and bottle-washer below. During the forenoon the 
gale moderated, dropped. We attacked the engine and 
wrung from it a spark of life. That night saw us anchored 
off Castletown, in Portland. 

For five days we remained there while a succession of 
savage gales swept the coast. Then fine easterly weather 
set in — the fine easterly weather that fascinates and 
entices, lulls you into a sense of false security, and strikes 
suddenly like a two-edged sword. We drifted across 
Lyme Bay in light airs, drifted down the rugged Devon 
coast of high beetling headlands, broken rocks, russet 
woods, ochred fields, and dark-green meadows. We 
called on the motor and it ran till we reached the en- 
trance of Fowey, with its straggling cottages lining the 
waterfront, and courtly quietude that vanished soon 
enough when a local craft towed usin and charged a 
princely fee. We were known here well enough. People 
trooped aboard, saw the ship, and laughed till they 
cried. They slapped us on the back, and said jocosely 
that we were mad. 

We left the next day with several passengers aboard, 
and ran down the coast in a fresh easterly breeze; the old 
ship rolled and wallowed. Many were sick. We told them 
they shouldn’t have come. As we luffed to round St. 
Anthony’s Point, the ship bared her teeth, swooped into 
a roll that sent everyone flying to leeward in a whirl of 
clutching arms and blanched faces, stayed there an 
interminable time as if about to capsize, then righted 
with a sudden jerk. That was enough for them. As soon 
as we dropped anchor in Falmouth they left. They 
scurried away with feverish haste, and we smiled 
grimly. Bob and I dined ashore, returned, and found a 
deserted ship. Travers had jumped at last, and so had 
Murdock, but the latter had the decency to leave a note 
saying he didn’t like the ship, and that his old mother 
was getting anxious. 

We considered the situation. We had to find a new 
crew — a crew who knew something about ships. We 
inserted advertisements in the daily and the yachting 
periodicals. We wrote to the owner. Days passed, then 
we were inundated by replies. Doctors, clergymen, waifs 
and strays, offered their services. The clergyman said he 
was sure he could hold divine service aboard in any 
weather; a naval commander volunteered to navigate 
the ship provided we stopped at certain ports to let him 
get some shooting; a retired colonel said he was prepared 
to come, but he couldn’t do with less than a bottle of 
whisky a day; a law student stated that the rest and 
peace of the sea would nerve him for his examination, 
but his father wired us a screed as long as a letter 

(Continued on page 97) 














Wellington, N. Z., encourages yachting. Breakwaters were built to form a perfect yacht anchorage in its famous natural harbor 


A Cruise in the Roaring Forties 
Part Il—Wellington is Reached After a Three-Day Gale and Violent Squalls in Cook Strait 


By BERKELEY CLARKE 


had been perfect so far. From East Island to 
Table Cape is over a hundred miles, and we 
had done it in 14 hours. But a change was coming. 

Three hundred-foot cliffs line the shore of the 
Mahia from Table Cape southward to Portland Island 
at its extremity, and off this iron-bound coast a black 
night overtook us. Heavy clouds drove across the sky, 
rain began to fall, and a big sea made up. Marangi took 
the seas beautifully as they slid under her graceful 
counter, but one had to watch her very carefully and 
anticipate every sheer to prevent her broaching to and 
to prevent the compass card from doing a wild dance 
around the bowl, or, to be more accurate, the bowl about 
the compass. Nor was there a star to help. 

Now I began to realize how foolish I had been in not 

taking my rest during the day. Notwithstanding the 
necessity for 
vigilance, I 
found myself 
nodding. In 
spite of the tur- 
moil of the com- 
ing gale, and in 
spite of the ut- 
most resolu- 
tion, I was be- 
ginning to go 
to sleep. Pride 
kept me awake 
i bit longer, 
ut eventually 
[ had to sum- 
mon Jack to 
relieve me. 


M1 iss een run down the New Zealand coast 


- 





The curving beaches of New Zealand rise to snow-capped mountains at Kaikoura 


It is astonishing how a little sleep makes an efficient 
tonic. Actually, I slept about two hours, but it seemed 
to me that I had hardly closed my eyes when I got a hail 
from the deck. I jumped to attention for I felt the yacht 
hurl herself down a wave, then, as it passed under her, 
balance herself on the summit for a moment, to subside 
into the succeeding trough with her bow pointing to the 
heavens. 

‘““We’ve got to heave to,”’ yelled Jack. ‘“‘Curlers behind 
are like mountains. Too dangerous to carry on.”’ 

I got into my oilskins as quickly as I could. Once on 
deck I found the black nor’easter fairly howling. Smoth- 
ers of foam from the broken crests were threatening to 
poop Marangi. Mick joined us. 

“We'll heave to on the port tack,” yelled Jack. 
“‘Get the sheets in when I put the helm down.” 

I stood by the staysail sheet and Mick took charge 
of the trysail. 

'. BOS: 
yelled Jack, 
Am ert Se 
down!” 

She heeled, 
and filled her 
lee deck up to 
the coamings 
of the cockpit 
as she came 
‘round; a sea 
hit her weather 
side and the 
spray from it 
blew away to 
leeward like 
smoke, then 
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she headed up into wind and sea with sails slatting like 
pistol shots. We spat the salt water out of our mouths. 
I got the staysail sheet well down on the port side and 
lent a hand to Mick to get the trysail sheet hard aboard. 
The foresail filled, the bow paid off and the trysail 
began to draw. Jack had the helm down and, as she 
forged ahead, she worked just far enough into the wind 
to spill the wind from the trysail. She kept repeating this 
performance. The heaving to was done. 


Running off before a rising nor’easter in the “Roaring Forties” 


We were acutely anxious to know how Marangi would 
behave in this big sea and high wind. But nothing could 
be prettier. White curlers burst over her bow, rushed 


along the deck, but she shook the water off like a spaniel 
and never a drop got below. 

Jack lashed the helm to leeward and he and I sat in 
the cockpit for an hour watching her; sidling a little as 
the staysail blew the bow off, luffing into it as the try- 
sail filled with a rattle of sheet blocks; climbing up the 
seas which punched her viciously without effect on her 
pretty, but sturdy, nose; then down deep into the 
troughs where the wind was all but lost. And so she sailed 
through the night while all hands turned in. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. Dark gray 
clouds, seemingly scarcely higher than the truck, and 
dense as pea soup, scurried across the sky. Rain was 
falling, sometimes fine, sometimes in torrents, although 
with the spray flying before the wind from the summit 
of each wave it was often hard to know whether we were 
being hit by fresh or salt water. Whichever it was it 
stung as it hit. Marangi was pretty to watch. She caught 
the curlers as a cricketer does a ball, with a little leeward 
scend, and they hardly more than caressed her. From 
the troughs, the view astern was bounded by the depart- 
ing crests which left behind them great carpets in bold 
designs of white foam on a gray ground; ahead, by angry 
looking seas bearing down like truculent giants about 
to devour us, but whose intentions were dissipated by 
the tactful humoring of the yacht. 

During the morning we tried out our sea anchor. 
This I had made to conform to all the requirements I 
was able to discover in the literature of yachting and 
small boat sailing. I consulted Captain Voss, the Ad- 
miralty Manuals, Dixon Kemp, and others, with the 
result that I felt, and indeed still do feel, that I had as 
efficient a sea anchor as it was possible to devise. It was 
pyramidal in shape, the square mouth being kept agape 
by two heavy, galvanized diagonals, five feet long. The 
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heavy navy canvas of which it was made was reinforced 
by roping from the ends of the spreaders referred to, 
to the hole in the apex, which was about five inches in 
diameter and about six feet from the mouth. A rope 
becket at the small end carried the tripping line of one- 
inch manila, and from one corner of the mouth we had a 
buoy attached by a line about ten feet long. Heavy Eu- 
rope bridles, some six feet long, from each corner of the 
mouth, met in a heavy thimble for bending on the anchor 
line. 

We carried the sea anchor on the 
bottom of the dinghy, which was 
lashed over the cabin top. We had 
some fun getting it out, for the spray 
rattled on our oilskins like buckshot, 
and as soon as we freed it the breeze 
attempted to také charge of it so 
that a couple of us had to kneel upon 
it on the deck while a third passed the 
end of the anchor line up out of the 
fore hatch. This, together with the 
tripping line, we bent on, and 
launched it over the port bow, in a 
smother of flying spray and spindrift. 

We paid out plenty of line; then, 
with every expectancy of lying sweetly 
head to wind, lowered the staysail 
and the storm trysail. Our hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, for Ma- 
rangi would not lie quietly. She sheered 
about in a great semicircle and at the 
end of each arc, being then about at 
right angles to the wind and sea, she would go about 
violently, swing to the other end of her tether, and re- 
peat the performance. Compared with her easy motion 
when hove to under sail, this was nerve racking. 

We tried the anchor line at various lengths — no 
good! Then Jack had a brain wave. 

“Tf,”’ said he, ‘“‘we put the oil bag on the sea anchor, 
she might lie quietly in the streak coming down from it.”’ 

I have not mentioned this oil bag before, but I had it 
made in Auckland for just such occasions as this. In 
shape, it was much like the domestic hot water bottle, 
but it was made of canvas and filled with tow. Holes 
were punched in it with a purser’s dirk. Oil for the bag 
also had been a matter of serious consideration. Sperm 
whale oil is acknowledged to be the best but we could 
not get any. That variety of it which is known as “fish 
oil” smells. But a tanner gave us a whale oil which 
tanners use and which is not at all unpleasant in odor. 

After filling the bag with the oil —it held about a 
pint — we hauled the sea anchor aboard by the tripping 
line, rove another endless line of thin stuff through a 
convenient thimble on it, and relaunched it. While we 
were engaged in this process the yacht wallowed enough 
to throw one off the deck. 

Hardly had the anchor line become taut when, sure 
enough, a beautiful streak of smooth came down the 
wind. But it had no effect upon the wild sheering about of 
the yacht. We tried giving her a bit of the trysail to keep 
her head to weather. That did not work. Then we en- 
deavored to set a small spit-fire jib up on the topping 
lifts. As the main sheet was set down hard we thought 
this might work, but the terrific banging of the sail as it 
emptied and filled and the vibration it set up made us 
realize that there was an excellent chance of its being 
blown out of its bolt ropes. We therefore took it in, 
hoisted the trysail and staysail, tripped the sea anchor 
and hauled it aboard. The oil bag we hung by a lanyard 
on the lee bowsprit shroud. As we rose and fell it dipped 
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into the water and soon we were floating in a patch 
of oil. 

From that moment not one heavy drop of water came 
aboard. The spindrift came down wind from a distance, 
but the savage combers as we rose to the seas stopped 
at the edge of the oil and sent small globules of water 
from the broken crests slithering harmlessly over the 
surface. No more did we hear the seas pound her bows 
to rush like a cataract over the deck. She swung easily 
over the crests and into the hollows with little more 
disturbance than when we floated over the long swells 
off Lottin Point, two days before. 

Below in the cabin we got out of our wet oilskins, lay 
back in comfort on the cushioned benches, lighted our 
pipes and discussed sea anchors, and came to the con- 
clusion that the modern type of yacht, with a cutaway 
forefoot, needs some provision for a riding sail right aft 
if they are to be of any use. But there could be only one 
opinion as to the efficacy of the oil bag. Our present 
comfort was sufficient testimony. We filled the oil bag 
only once again during the 45 hours during which we 
were hove to. The film of oil which had such a wonderful 
effect upon the sea must have been remarkably thin. 
A very little oil goes a very 
long way. 

The gale howled all day. 
Darkness brought a cessation 
of the rain but not of the wind, 
and the next morning broke 
fine, but with the wind stronger 
than ever. Jack and I sat for 
hours in the cockpit watching 
the light through the curlers 
ahead, colored in_ glorious 
shades of green and blue, and 
changing like the facets of 
sapphires and emeralds as they 
advanced. Great rounded 
masses of white clouds high up 
sailed across the blue and the 
bright sun set the spindrift 
sparkling like diamonds. 

Night came, and upon my 
last visit to the deck to rig the 
battered old storm lantern I 
noticed that the wind” was 
easing a trifle. We slept soundly 
and at daybreak found that the 
gale had subsided to a pleasant 
breeze. A tremendous roll was 
still coming from the north- 
east, but there were no curlers 
on the seas — no broken water 
at all. 

Before preparing to get un- 
derway again I went forward 
to unlash the oil bag. All that 
was left of it, however, was the 
neck and the lanyard still fast 
to the bowsprit shroud. When 
we examined it we found that 
it had apparently been taken 
by a big fish with a taste for oil. The serrated marks of 
eeth were very distinct on the small piece of canvas 
which remained. 

It was refreshing after being hove to for 54 hours to 
get underway once more. We made all sail and headed 
‘southwest, shaping a course to converge with the coast. 
Che barometer was very low, and from this fact we 
‘xpected a southerly, possibly a strong one. While the 
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“Marangi’s” gear and fittings were simple, rugged, 
and handy, with no fancy gadgets 
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calm lasted, we took off the jib which we had set with 
much satisfaction and with great expectations of a fine 
sail early that morning. We close-reefed the mainsail 
and prepared for a dusting. In a very little time a cats- 
paw made its appearance on the water and the cold 
breath of the southerly sent the mercury in the ther- 
mometer tumbling down. We lost no time in getting 
into warm clothes. 

A blue line of breeze followed in a few minutes. 
‘‘Look,” said John, pointing southward. Under a dark 
cloud we could see a tearing squall sending a cloud of 
spindrift up from the surface of the ocean. 

In no time the squall and the darkness were upon us. 
No good trying to beat southward in the teeth of that; 
we slacked the main sheet, made a westerly course with 
the wind on our port quarter and, in a cloud of spray and 
spindrift, flew before it like a scalded cat. 

While some heavy dollops of water hit us, still the 
seas did not pile up as with the black nor’ easter, although 
the wind seemed to blow much harder, with many 
squalls of a particularly vicious nature. 

The breeze struck us about 10:30 and we sailed our 
headlong course until about five o’clock, when the coast 
appeared through the murk, 
revealing a point of land with 
some plantations of fir trees 
and a homestead upon it. We 
did not recognize the spot, but 
later observations made it ob- 
vious that it was Black Head. 
Patches of kelp began to show 
up in the waves, and, as the 
coast has many off-lying sunken 
rocks, we went about, reached a 
mile or two offshore, then hove 
to again, this time under the 
close-reefed ordinary mainsail 
and staysail. A very dirty sea 
had made up, short and uneasy, 
and that night, with the seas 
washing the deck in the absence 
of our oil bag, we spent a much 
more uncomfortable night than 
any during the ‘‘ black 
nor’easter.’’ Just before morn- 
ing we began to feel an easier 
motion and realized that the 
wind was abating. 

Notwithstanding this, there 
was quite a confused lump of a 
sea left when we got on deck at 
daybreak. The wind had sub- 
sided to a _ pleasant sailing 
breeze and had gone somewhat 
into the west. We were well out 
of sight of land again but upon 
making sail steered southwest 
to converge on the coast again. 
Every hour conditions im- 
proved. About eleven we saw 
the smoke of a steamer inshore 
of us; then the land appeared. 

A high precipitous headland rose white before us. 
Not being acquainted with the coast, we were unable to 
identify it, so Jack and I determined to get an observa- 
tion at noon for latitude. There was very little sea and 
both sun and horizon were perfectly clear. Nevertheless, 
upon working out our sights, we differed by five miles, 
which, after all, did not matter much as our calculations 
established the high promontory as Cape Turnagain. 
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Conditions rapidly became perfect. The wind was off 
the shore, the sea dropped, and the sun shone warmly 
out of an almost cloudless sky. Again all hands got cush- 
ions from below, and except for the man at the helm, 
snoozed on deck. 

Green rolling hills, of no great height, with little 
gullies filled with ‘“‘bush’’ slipped by. A. brilliant starlit 
night followed the perfect day. John, in an excess of 
caution, induced us to douse the jib and mainsail and 
set the storm trysail, but in my trick during the first 
watch I roused Jim and we hoisted all sail again. 

I steered by the stars. It is quite a heavy strain at 
night to watch the compass continuously, so, having got 
my course, I steered for a convenient star between the 
weather rigging and the mast. Asit moved off towards the 
east I would select another to take its place. 

Morning brought a continuance of the steady breeze 
and the blue sea sparkled again in the level morning 
light. In the distance ahead were the Haurangi Moun- 
tains, from this angle dark with forest. These peaks 
mark the southeastern extremity of the North Island of 
New Zealand and we welcomed them as marking one of 
the last milestones on our journey. 

By noon we had the Haurangi Mountains abeam. 
From this point of view they present a very different 
appearance to that shown from farther north. The 
forested hills are hidden and only sterile slopes without 
a trace of verdure lift themselves steeply from the rocky 
shore to the crags on the summits about three thousand 
feet above. Huge drifts of talus fill the gullies, unstable 
piles of rock fragments which descend many hundreds 
of feet fanwise to the beach —as hungry looking as 
Sinai. Cape Palliser, where these ranges terminate, is a 
forbidding looking spot; the hills descend boldly to a 
low, shelving point projecting to the southward and 
among the rocks ashore is the white tower of the Cape 
Palliser Lighthouse. 

From this point the coast trends northwestward to 
Port Nicholson only 25 miles away, so we began to feel 
that we were practically home. Off the Cape the wind 
left us, however, and we were becalmed in a tremendous 
tide rip. Although we had the main sheet blocks lashed 
in the middle of the traveler, we could not prevent them 
banging on the deck; the spars jerked about, threaten- 
ing to take the mast out of her as we were tossed sky- 
ward, thrown to right or left, up or down. The seas 
tumbling aboard forward, aft, port, or starboard in a 
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manner impossible to anticipate or guard against, try- 
ing enough to wear out the patience and temper of a 
saint — or a seaman. All things come to an end, how- 
ever, and eventually we drifted out of the worst of it. 

Our main supplies of water for the trip we had sealed 
in kerosene tins. As we required it, we opened the tins 
and put their contents into the ship’s tank in the galley 
which held about seven or eight gallons. The last day or 
so we noticed that some of the water was a bit rusty. 
Now it appeared we were not likely to need much more, 
so I set about opening the tins and dumping any over- 
board that seemed rusted; the clear water I put into the 
tank. 

A lively discussion was going on on deck. ‘ Mick, 
you’d better stay at my place when we get in.” Objec- 
tions from Jack. ‘‘ My place is nearer the boat harbor.”’ 
Then, ‘‘What about my place? I’ve got a spare room.” 

But the matter was not of the immediate urgency that 
we imagined. A breeze came up from the northwest 
across the extensive bight of Palliser Bay. To make Cape 
Turakirae, one of the outer points near Port Nicholson, 
we were fairly close on a wind. Halfway across the Bay, 
with Turakirae apparently fairly close aboard, our hopes 
of getting in that night were fairly bright; in fact, we 
regarded it as a certainty. Then it began to blow. In two 
minutes it was evident that a Cook Strait howler was 
coming down, and not wasting any time about it, either. 
We took off the jib, furled the mainsail and set the storm 
trysail. Under this rig we were working steadily to wind- 
ward near Cape Turakirae when sunset and a dark pall 
of clouds arrived simultaneously. Darkness came just 
like switching off a light. We rigged the side lights, as 
we were getting into very frequented water. A small 
steamer passed us making port in the teeth of it. The 
wind blew harder and harder, and the spindrift began to 
fly in sheets. The tide was against us, so when a par- 
ticularly fierce squall laid us down to the coamings of the 
cockpit, somewhere about midnight, we concluded we 
had had enough of a good thing, turned up our attempt 
to make port in the teeth of a hurricane, put up the 
helm, and, turning tail to the breeze, ran for Cape 
Palliser. 

Even with our reduced sail the run back was a hard 
tussle. Although the wind was well on our port quarter, 
so heavy were the squalls that we were frequently hove 
rail well under and the man at the helm had a very 

(Continued on page 100) 


Wellington has a perfect natural harbor surrounded by high mountains 











A Dutch Lemmeraakjacht, built of steel, 56 feet long. “She'll have eighty percent more interior 
accommodation than that sharp-ended craft of yours of the same length,” said the expert salesman 


A Recent “Conversion” 


By WESTON MARTYR 


forty years. When I say “sailing” I mean Sailing. 

I despised motors. All I knew about motors was 
that they rattled a boat about horribly, made a filthy 
mess and a nasty noise, and never functioned when 
needed. Also, they smelled. Last summer I discovered I 
was getting old and fat, and peevish when I got the top 
of a sea down my back or had to get up in the middle of 
the night to reef the mainsail. And my wife said she was 
tired of getting seasick. That settled it. We abandoned a 
projected cruise around Ireland and sailed through the 
Dutch waterways instead. We had a good time. I slept 
every night in comfort and did not get wet, and Herself 
did not get seasick. We therefore decided to try the 
inland waterways again this year. 

This meant getting a motor. A dreadful thought. But 
the memory of a dead beat up nine miles of narrow canal 
was dreadful, too. And once I had to tow our boat, like 
a confounded mule, against a strong wind, all the way 
from Middleburg to Veere. These experiences made me 
realize a motor might have its uses, while Herself opined 
that even a motor could not be worse than my language 
when I have to work. 

We agreed we must put aside our prejudices and get a 
motor. Apart from prejudice, what were the objections? 
We made a list of these objections. When we had studied 
this list it became clear that, if we adopted’a motor, we 
could bid farewell to all virtue, beauty and pleasure 
forever. We decided a motor was not worth these sacri- 
ices, and abolished, with scorn and loathing, all thought 
of the thing from our minds. 

Three days afterwards we found we had to have a 
iiotor or die. We encountered a man who converted us, 
cr mesmerized us, or something, with the greatest ease 
vad skill. Anyway, before that man had done with us 
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he had sold us a motor and a boat as well. This man 
must, I think, have been a magician, a wizard, but he 
built good boats, because he showed us some, and when 
he spoke of motors we gathered the impression that he 
had invented the things. Divining, I suppose, our recent 
thoughts, he came to see about selling us a motor. He 
stated, with confidence, that he was the man to sell us a 
motor. He seemed so very confident that we handed him 
our List of Objections and stood by to watch him wilt. 
But he did not wilt. He read our Objections and laughed 
at them and then proceeded to abolish them most 
completely. 

“‘Noise!”’ said he. ‘‘ Phoo! I’ll sell you a modern Diesel 
more silent than any sewing machine. Any sound it does 
make will just lull you to sleep. Or if you want to keep 
awake I’ll fix a scientific silencer. And no dirt. No, Sir. 
No dirt at all. Not with our Diesels. All working parts 
completely enclosed and the only thing you see in mo- 
tion is the flywheel. No smell either. The fuel is odorless. 
And, if you'll let me build you a steel boat, I’ll put the 
engine in a gas-tight compartment, and lead the exhaust 
up inside the mast and out at the truck. Vibration can- 
not occur with the Diesel I am going to give you. 
Opposed pistons and balanced working parts. You don’t 
understand all that, but you can take my word for it — 
our motors can not vibrate. And as for loss of inside 
space — Well, you’ll excuse me, but I can see you are 
behind the times. In a boat like yours, with the motor 
installed as an afterthought, it does take up a lot of 
room, that’s a fact; but I can build you a modern, steel 
yacht. Here! Look at this photo. Something like that. 
She will be the same over all length as this sharp-ended 
craft of yours and have eighty per cent more interior 
accommodation. Yes, Sir. Eighty per cent, owing to her 
shape, and twelve per cent more interior space, in addi- 
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Steel bulkheads, frames and deck beams show a great saving 
in bulk over wood 


tion to that eighty, because of being built of steel. That’s 
92 per cent, and all gravy! So only eight per cent of your 
accommodation is what you pay for, and the rest is free 
and gratis. You can spare a piece of that 92 per cent 
extra space for a real good engine room, which is what 
you need for a real good engine. 

“And as for the fuel tanks— and they’re mighty 
important — we don’t sacrifice a bit more space’ than 
we can help, these days. I build a double bottom and 
store my fuel in there. That’s sensible, scientific con- 
struction, giving strength where strength is most needed. 
Look at the vertical sides of those bottom tanks, with a 
corner of ninety degrees on the hull plating, and the 
floors riveted to the tank top plating. Yes, Sir! Strength 
— and in the boat’s weak spot amidships. And that’s the 
place for your fuel oil, in the ship’s bottom, where it 
gives stability and: prevents rust, absolutely. And I see 
you’ve got down here the danger of fire and explosion. 


. 
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Well, you take my tip, and the next time you set the 
ship afire you pour some Diesel fuel over her. It’ll put 
any fire out. Expense you needn’t worry about, because 
the Diesel I’ll sell you will pay for itself by the saving on 
the cost of fuel alone. You won’t have any petrol aboard, 
so it can’t get into your coffee and eggs. 

“‘ And as for loss of caste and self-respect, don’t you be- 
lieve it. Why, you'll be going around with your chest 
stuck out, boasting about the kind of engine I’ll give 
you and trying to show it off to everyone you meet. 
You'll find, in fact, if you don’t look out, that you’ll 
get too puffed up about it altogether. And you may lose 
some of your sailorly qualities, but I dunno. That de- 
pends on you, not the engine. But I do know you'll 
take your boat into places with the engine that you’d 
never dare go near under sail alone.”’ 

After these few remarks, our friend, with ceremony, 
tore up our List of Objections and dropped the pieces 
overboard. He then departed, leaving behind him a 
pressing invitation to visit his yard and the feeling, as I 
have said, that we would have to get one of his engines 
or bust. 

“We'll go and see him about it tomorrow,” said I. 
“But we’ll have to look out, or he’ll be selling us a steel 
boat to go with it. I could see it in his eye. And I hate 
the very thought of a steel boat. So we’ll draw up an- 
other List of Objections — an armor-plated one, this 
time, to make sure he can’t shoot it full of holes.” 

We drew up our new List with care; but we had 
trouble with it. It turned out that the only bona fide 
objections to a steel hull we could think of were those 
as per paragraph (1) below. But we had to save our- 
selves from that man and his pestilential steel boats, so 
we added paragraphs (2), (3), and (4). It seemed to us 
they effectually settled the business. 


OBJECTIONS TO STEEL HuLLs 


(1) They rust. And sweat horribly. And freeze you in 
winter. And fry you alive in summer. And they are noisy 
in a seaway. And — But it is no use listing any more of 
the many, manifest objections to small steel hulls, 
Because: 

(2) Both my wife and I would rather sail about in a 
biscuit tin than a steel yacht. We refuse to listen to argu- 
ments about this. Our prejudices are unconquerable. So 
it is not a bit of good your trying to sell us a steel boat. 


Forget it. 
(3) We hereby warn you that, if you talk any more 


Accommodation 

plans of steel Lem- 

meraakjacht shown 
on preceding page 
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Steel is now being used in Holland in 
practically all power cruisers 


about steel boats, we won’t buy one of your motors. 
So look out. Steel boats are unutterably beastly. 

(4) We can’t afford a new boat anyway. 

Armed with this document, we paid our visit to the 
yard of our spell-binding friend. He read our ultimatum 
and then grinned. Said he, “It’s a good job you don’t 
mean that. But you’re dead right, of course, about steel. 
It does rust. Nobody can deny it. Wood rots, too, unless 
you paint it. And if you paint steel it won’t rust either. 
Wood is good stuff, though it absorbs water and gets 
heavier and heavier all the time. Steel doesn’t. I like 
wood. It’s fine to work with and it’s a great pity it won’t 
stay put. What I mean is, a wood hull alters its shape, 
which puts incalculable strains on all fastenings and 
causes leaks in the skin, decks and bulkheads and plays 
hell with the engine setting and propeller shaft align- 
ment. And then, of course, if a boat changes her shape, 
you haven’t got the lines you paid the designer for, 
have you? A steel hull stays put always and you don’t 
have to worry. But you are quite right; steel hulls do 
sweat, and wood gives better insulation against heat and 
cold, although wood’s not a good insulator either. That’s 
the reason I gheathe the interior of all the steel lighters I 
build for the tropics for carrying perishable goods with 
patent insulating material. It’s got wood beat a mile 
and it’s cheaper. It stops all sweat, too; and noise. In 
fact, it’s a pity; but I’ve had to give up using wood al- 
together and take to steel — in spite of all those manifest 
objections you have put down on your list. It’s the same 
with all the small fishing vessels and barges and so on 
you see about nowadays. They’re all steel now, so it 
seems it must pay ’em commercially. And it’s a fact 
that a damaged steel hull is cheaper to repair than a 
wooden one. Then steel hulls are always quite water- 
tight, and there not being any bilge water, they don’t 
smell. And, of course, you can’t burn ’em. 

‘And I certainly can understand your not being able 
to afford a new boat these days. And I can tell you the 
reason, too. You see, good, seasoned wood is mighty 
scarce, and it’s that that makes it so expensive. Labor’s 
dear, too, and it takes more labor to build a wooden 
boat than a steel one. All of which explains, Mister, why 
‘can build you the yacht you want, in steel, at twenty 
per cent below the cost of a similar boat in wood. 
“wenty per cent less. How’s that? And, what’s more, I’ll 

ike your old boat in part payment. I can find a use for 
nat teak she’s made of. Now you think it over. A new 
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Power cruiser, showing method of steel construction. Even the deckhouses and super- 


structure are of steel 


steel boat, with all the advantages I’ve just told you 
about, with twelve per cent more space inside her than 
a wooden hull of the same outside dimensions and an 
additional eighty per cent of space if you want her full- 
ended like a Dutch boier. All that at twenty per cent 
under the cost of a new wooden boat. Can’t afford it? 
Why, Mister, you can’t afford not to!”’ 

Now, I ask, how can such as I prevail against a wizard 
like that? Remember, I have not retold a fraction of the 
arguments with which that man deluged us, nor can I 
reproduce the persuasive cadences of his silver tongue. 
The man, moreover, practically lived aboard us for three 
days, and he talked like that all the time. In the end, of 
course, we fell. Or did we fall? I am still a little dizzy. 
At any rate, we were most certainly pushed; and that 
man is now busily engaged in building something he 
calls a steel Lemmeraakjacht. She has a double bottom, 
a Diesel motor and all the rest of. it. 

Heaven help us! 

We shall need help, because all we own at present is 
a large bank overdraft. But I know that will not save us. 
When that fellow finds out about our overdraft, he will 
go and talk to the manager of my bank. He will go on 
talking. And the bank’s limit to my overdraft will cer- 
tainly be increased. The steel Lemmeraakjacht will then 
be ours. 

I see we shall have to emigrate, leaving no trace. 





Interior of steel hull under construction, showing tanks in 
bottom for fuel 
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“Pride of the West” with her fishing gear aboard 


during Regatta Week at Lowestoft, last summer, 

I busied myself in taking particulars of this 
Lowestoft shrimping boat, much to the delight and 
edification of her crew, Mr. Thompson Swan, more 
generally known as Thompsy Boy, although aged fifty 
summers. 

I was ferried around the harbor by a real old shell- 
back, by the name of Rose, who helps to man the local 
lifeboat, and attached to our party to help with tape 
and chalk line was a schoolboy, one William Penton, 
alias ‘‘ Bill,’ who tumbled to my needs as if he were an 
experienced hand, and was never more proud than when 
I borrowed his pencil. 

When I explained that my object was to take off the 
lines of a type of boat now in everyday use, but likely to 
disappear in course of time before the march of the 
ubiquitous motor, Rose and Billy decided that ‘‘ Thomp- 
sy’s”’ Pride of the West would fall in with my purpose. 

“Thompsy’s”’ little boat was one of many such just 
returning from the fishing grounds. She was built in 
Yarmouth, about twenty years ago, and is owned by a 
Mr. Harvey. Only recently a nine-horsepower motor had 
been installed, which, ‘‘Thompsy” explained, was a 
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“Pride of the West” 


A Lowestoft Shrimping Boat of a Type in 


Common Use 
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By WILLIAM MAXWELL BLAKE 
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great help when it worked. When it didn’t his opinion 
was unprintable. Her dimensions are as follows: water- 
line length, 20 feet 6 inches; beam, 8 feet; draft, 4 feet. 
Pride of the West works a trawl with a 15-foot beam 
and mesh to suit shrimping in from three and one-half to 
four fathoms of water around the Newcombe Sands and 
in the South Roads, during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, and she fishes for herring and sprats when they are 
in season. Thompson works her single-handed and main- 
tains that for her job she is hard to beat. He thought the 
cost today of a similar boat, with motor, would run to 
£250, and the net and gear to about £8 additional. 
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Groping for the Bermudas 


a Century Ago 
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A Foul Weather Voyage 
with the Crew on Short 
Rations of Food and Water 
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By G. W. RAPPLEYEA 








—— | WENTY years ago the writer spent a 
year in the land of Easter lilies and 
angel fish. Those were the days when 
Mark Twain could be found every 
morning in Victoria Park. Then, as now, 
the chief topic of conversation at the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club was con- 
cerned with record breaking passages from the mainland. 
“What about the boats that came in last?” asked the 
writer. ‘‘I am sure there must be some interesting yarns 
which could be told by the crews who left Lady Luck 
behind.” 

And that was how the writer heard of the Sally Ann. 
At first the only available information was that many 
years ago the Sally Ann had required eleven weeks to 
make the passage. All of the crew had taken their de- 
parture from this world, but there came to light a copy 
of a manuscript made twenty years earlier by Captain 
W. E. Meyer. The original consisted of several pages of 
foolscap closely written by Donald McPhee Lee, a pas- 
senger on this memorable voyage. This document was 
in the possession of Donald Lee’s son, G. V. Lee, then 
editor of the Bermuda Royal Gazette. From this source, 
and from interviews with the sons of other members of 
the original crew, the writer gathered the material for 
this yarn. Here is published for the first time the story 
of that remarkable voyage. 
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The Lee family, of St. Johns, Newfoundland, de- 
cided to escape the wintry blasts of the northland and 
migrate to the Bermuda Islands, Seafaring men brought 
them tales of the land which, years later, the pamphlets 
cf steamship firms were to describe as a paradise on 
earth, and in the early fall of 1827 father, mother, 
brothers and sisters took passage for Bermuda. That is, 
all but Donald, the oldest son, a printer by trade, who 
promised to follow as soon as he received a shipment of 
metal type from England. He intended to set up a 
printing shop in the land of their new home. 

_ After weeks of waiting, the printing type finally ar- 
rived and Donald obtained passage on a man-of-war for 
Halifax, then the trading center for the islands. There 
he would be certain to find a supply boat leaving for St. 





Georges. Arriving in the Nova Scotia city October 28th, 
1827, he learned that the fore-and-aft schooner Sally 
Ann, 80 tons, of Bermuda, commanded by Captain Tom 
Phelan, was ready for sea and had obtained her clearance 
papers. 

Lee engaged passage through the vessel’s agents and 
sent word to have his baggage and cases of printing type 
put aboard the Sally Ann. He then went to the market 
and purchased for his own use a carcass of mutton, 
thirty pounds of beef and a couple of geese which he 
expected would last him the five or six days necessary 
for the passage. 

During the night the wind came away from the north- 
west, bringing fine, clear weather. On the wharf Lee met 
Captain Phelan. ‘‘Good morning, Captain,” greeted 
Lee. ‘‘What a glorious chance we have — fair wind and 
clear weather. We ought to break all records on the run 
to Bermuda.”’ 

“I’m not quite ready to sail,’ grunted the Captain. 
“‘Guess we will weigh anchor in the morning.” 

‘“Why,” explained Lee, ‘‘I thought you got through 
with your business last night.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ snapped Captain Phelan, walking off. 

Don went back to the agent’s office where he was told 
that the Captain had, as a matter of fact, completed his 
business. ‘‘ But,’’ laughed the clerk, ‘‘ you will never get 
Captain Tom to leave port today. Like all mariners, he 
is very superstitious about putting to sea on Friday.”’ 

In the meantime a small boat from the warship had 
brought Lee’s luggage to the Sally Ann. The officer in 
charge, upon being shown Lee’s berth, instructed his 
men to remove the boards of the berth and place the 
boxes containing the printing type carefully underneath. 
The boards were then replaced. 

Lee went aboard the schooner late in the afternoon. 
Later he was to have time to reflect that if the Captain 
had not been superstitious about putting to sea on Fri- 
day they would have avoided a gale from the south- 
west and many weeks of suffering. 

At 5:30 the next morning, Saturday, October 30th, 
1827, the Sally Ann put to sea. It is only about one 
hundred miles farther from Halifax to Bermuda than 
it is from New London, and it is not unusual for the 
yachts of today to make the trip in less than one 
hundred hours. 
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Donald was the only passenger, that is if you exclude 
Uncle Ben, an old and infirm runaway negro slave who, 
wishing to return to his owner and slavery, had begged 
Captain Phelan to give him passage. 

The Sally Ann was manned by a crew of four men and 
two boys. The Captain and mate were assisted by 
Charley Brown and Henry Smith, seamen, and John 
Taylor, a lad of sixteen, son of James Taylor, owner of 
the vessel. Jack Marks, a few years younger than the 
Taylor boy, helped Uncle Ben in the galley. Last, but 
not least, was Rags, a little fox terrier who was later to 
play an important part in this yarn. If it had not been 
for Rags, the Sally Ann, like the Flying Dutchman, 
might still be sailing the North Atlantic. 

The vessel was deeply-laden. The bottom of her 
fore hold was filled with tierces of pork and Indian 
corn. The after hold contained seven hundred bushels 
of potatoes in bulk. On deck the space between the 
fore and mainmasts was closely packed with baled hay. 
On her quarter deck, which was raised about twenty 
inches, were a dozen barrels of pickled fish. 

Lee was a landlubber and it was three days before he 
found his sea legs. By that time the temperature had so 
changed that all the fresh meat he had purchased had 
spoiled. The northerly breeze failed and that night the 
wind struck in from southwest, increasing to a severe 
gale, and they were compelled to heave to. 

The Sally Ann behaved very well but the gale con- 
tinued for more than two days and they were driven by 
the wind and the force of the Gulf Stream far to the 
eastward, or so they thought. After the storm the Cap- 
tain shaped his course to: make up the difference. He 
was very liberal in his. allowance, a procedure which 
proved to be the second error on the part of this worthy 
mariner. 

There was no chronometer on board, and even if 
there had been one the Captain would not have known 
how to obtain his longitude. In those days very few small 
vessels such as the Sally: Ann carried a chronometer. It 
was the practice for a vessel to sail southward to the 
same parallel of latitude.as Bermuda and then pursue a 
course due east to the islands. 

Arriving in the latitude of Bermuda and finding no 
land in sight, the Captain presumed that he had not 
made sufficient allowance for the drift to the eastward 
during the storm and decided to run sixty or seventy 
miles westward. By this time Lee discovered that the 
mate was no navigator and could not even write his 
own name. Having received what was considered in 
those days a fairly good education, Lee was soon able to 
assist the Captain in figuring his sights for latitude. 

After sailing eighty miles due west with no land in 
sight, the vessel’s head was put to the eastward. For 300 
miles Sally Ann kept her bow toward the rising sun. 
During this time several vessels passed, but upon sight- 
ing the schooner spread all possible canvas and showed 
their heels. Before the Sally Ann was purchased by Mr. 
Taylor the vessel was engaged in the South American 
coasting trade and was painted the same color as that of 
the Colombian privateers of that day. These semi- 
pirates were both feared and dreaded by all honest 
merchantmen of the North Atlantic. 

A gale from the southwest compelled them to lie to 
for seven days. During this storm the mate and the two 
seamen, going out on the bowsprit to furl the jib, were 
washed off and were struggling in the water some sixty 
feet from the ship. Lee yelled to the Captain, who was in 
the cabin, but the next wave tossed the three men back 
on deck, all more or less bruised. One of them was 
jammed between the windlass and the foremast so 
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tightly that a handspike had to be used to pry him loose. 
The men safe, Captain Phelan stalked aft, taking off his 
coat which he threw down into the cabin. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do?”’ Lee demanded. 

“‘T’m going to furl that jib that them three landlubbers 
failed to do,” answered Phelan. 

“No you’re not,’”’ Lee announced, placing himself 
squarely in front of the Captain. ‘‘ You are not going to 
attempt anything of the kind, unless you walk over my 
body. It’s madness, with this vessel pitching bows under 
at every surge. You know you are the only navigator on 
board. What is to become of us if you go overboard? ” 

Lee was a husky lad of 180 pounds and more than a 
match for the aged Captain.‘ He took the old man by the 
arm and led him aft. A few days later Captain Phelan 
became blind and Lee had to take the observations for 
latitude under his instructions and figure the latitude as 
best. he could. Step by step, he came into full charge of 
the vessel, or, at least, nothing was done without his 
approval. 

With but little intermission another gale followed. 
This time the storm came.out of the northwest and 
continued for fourteen days. Provisions, water, fuel and 
light became exhausted one after the other. The potatoes 
in the after hold rotted and became a putrid mass. The 
last match on board was struck. All the fuel was used 
up so that the corn was of little use to them. They tried 
to soften it by cracking the kernels and soaking them in 
salt water. The allowance of drinking water was reduced 
to half a glass a day per man, and this they had to 
strain through three thicknesses of bunting. It came 
from a cask which had been condemned during the early 
part of the voyage and had been left without a bung or 
stopper. 

Lee had an idea that a search of the run, that portion 
of the vessel under the cabin, might bring forth food or 
water, but the Captain was convinced that this would 
prove fruitless. Lee, however, had his way. The hatch 
was removed and John Taylor, the oldest of the two 
boys, was lowered down into the run. He called back 
that the air was pure, and Jack, the other boy, followed. 
They soon yelled back that they had discovered a cask 
all but buried in the dunnage. The mate became inter- 
ested and removed the cabin skylight so that a rope 
could be lowered to the boys. The cask was hoisted on 
deck and the bung started. The scent was dreadful but 
it proved to be what everyone hoped, a ten-gallon cask 
of water placed there by some far-seeing person for just 
such an emergency. A further search revealed nothing 
more and the hatch was replaced. 

The allowance of drinking water was not increased 
and the cask was placed beside Lee’s berth so that no 
one could obtain more than his share. The crew still suf- 
fered from the want of water. To endure without food is 
possible, but to deprive men of water is to deprive them 
of their reason. Most of the deck load of baled hay had 
long since been washed overboard and the vessel had 
quite a list to starboard. There was always a quantity of 
sea water on deck on that side and the men took turns 
lying in this water with their clothes on so that their 
bodies might be cooled and moistened. Some of the 
water was absorbed by the pores of the skin and thus 
their suffering for lack of drinking water was to some ex- 
tent allayed. 

Six cases of champagne, consigned to Admiral Sir 
Charles Ogle, then Commander-in-Chief of the Bermuda 
and Newfoundland naval stations, were part of the 
cargo. The men knew this but none mentioned it. They 
knew that it would afford only temporary relief and 
that afterwards their suffering would be only more in- 
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tense. Anyone who has ever drunk considerable cham- 
pagne knows that on the following morning it seems to 
take the whole Atlantic Ocean to quench one’s thirst. 

After sailing 300 miles to the eastward with no land 
in sight, on December the first they decided to turn 
back westward. All this time signals of distress were flown 
and several vessels 
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full distance of 600 miles between the mainland and the 
islands, as they thought, but still there was no land in 
sight. They were beginning to think that the islands 

had dropped out of sight. 
Early one Sunday morning, soon after dawn, the 
dense fog which had prevailed all night lifted suddenly 
for a few seconds and 





were sighted. But 
every vessel kept 
clear and some that 
were evidently bound 
to the south’ard 
turned back and went 
north. 

Shortly after sunset 
on December 15th 
one of the seamen 
rushed aft erying that 
the boat had sprung 
a leak and that the 
forecastle was already 
full of water. The 
Captain rushed on 
deck taking the mate 
and Smith forward. 
The pumps were 
manned and the lash- 
ings loosened on the 
longboat. 

One of the boys was 
sent to the cabin for 
the sextant, compass, 
some bread in a bag 
and the breaker of 
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again closed in. But 
during that brief 
period the crew saw a 
large vessel coming 
from the westward, 
and decided to speak 
her. 

She proved to be a 
Spanish letter of 
marque, fully 
. manned. The roll of 
<i te drums to quarters 
reached the ears of 
those aboard the Sally 
Ann, and eight brass 
cannon were run out 
on her starboard side. 
Gunners stood by 
waiting as the captain 
in Spanish hailed, 
g ha schooner is 
that?” 
sate The mate under- 
stood Spanish and 
replied that they were 
short of water and 
food, and wanted 
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water, and Lee 
gathered up oars, 
mast, sails and other 
items that might prove useful if the ship was abandoned. 

Suddenly the men at the pumps yelled that they 
had sucked. The water in the forecastle had disappeared. 
The Captain cut the ceiling on both sides of the stem to 
satisfy himself that if a butt had started it was not one 
that joined the stem. Afterwards they came to the con- 
clusion that they had run the vessel under and that, as 
the remaining bales of hay were tightly packed on deck 
forward from side to side, the water could not come aft 
and had consequently found its way down the scuttle 
into the forecastle. On Christmas Eve the crew of the 
Sally Ann thought they were on the coast of North 
Carolina. The day was fair, the sea smooth and the ship 
becalmed. Another ship was in sight, becalmed some 
two miles distant. Lee proposed to the Captain that he 
row over to the vessel, but that worthy mariner’s an- 
swer was “ No.” 

“Why not?” demanded Don. 

“For God’s sake,”’ pleaded the Captain, ‘don’t go; 
it would be fatal to my future interest if I were reported 
as being on the coast of North Carolina looking for the 
Bermudas.”’ 

This vessel arrived in Bermuda the next day, Christ- 
mas. She was the ship Sir Howard Douglas from Eng- 
land, bound for New York, with emigrants in a starving 
condition. Instead of being on the coast of North Caro- 
lina, as Captain Phelan thought, they were within 150 
iniles of St. Georges. This was just another of the errors 
mn the part of the Captain and was to result in prolong- 
ing the suffering two weeks more. 

Firmly believing that they were now on the coast of 
\merica, they again started eastward, certain that this 
‘ime they would surely find the islands. They ran the 


“Sally Ann’s” devious route in her search for the Bermudas 


their position. 

The officer in 
charge told them to 
send over a boat.The mate and two seamen rowed over 
to the warship and were accorded a hearty recep- 
tion. They returned with a 60-gallon cask of water, 
fresh pork and beef, sail twine to mend their sails, and 
even tobacco. The position they gave was 32° 20’ N., 57° 
30’ W. 

After the first full meal in many days, all hands set to 
work repairing the torn sails. Then they made sail as 
best they could, but the vessel was dreadfully out of 
trim. On one tack they could use only the mainsail; on 
the other, only the foresail and jib. They dared not open 
the hatches to move the corn, which had settled on one 
side giving the ship a list, for fear that heavy weather 
would set in before they could again be secured. 

On the ninth of January it was observed that Rags, 
the dog, stood up with his forepaws on the starboard 
rail and sniffed the breeze, which came from the north- 
west. This he continued to do so persistently that Lee 
spoke of it to‘the Captain, suggesting that land must 
be in the direetionto which the dog’s nose pointed and 
that it might be well to go about and investigate. The 
schooner was brought about and headed in the direction 
indicated and in about two hours one of the seamen was 
sent to the masthead. Half an hour later, and just as 
the sun went down, the longed for call rang out: ‘‘ Land 
on the weather bow!” 

As darkness closed in, a small light on St. David's 
Head appeared, and a number of lights from the officers’ 
quarters and soldiers’ barracks. The crew endeavored 
to attract attention from shore by burning a piece of 
canvas soaked in tar. Lee had been instructed by the 
Captain to keep a good lookout for coral reefs, but as 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Princeton, Harvard, and Yale crews, in Atlantic Coast one-design boats, coming down on the outer mark 
before the wind 


Annual Series for Collegiate and Scholastic Sailing Titles 
Princeton Retains Collegiate Sailing Title and Retires H-Y-P Cup 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


versity its second championship a year ago, 
P. H. B. (Pete) Cumming, a Buzzards Bay 
sailor, and William L. Crowe, one of the crack skippers 
of the Long Island Sound Atlantic Coast one-design 
fleet, Princeton won the fourth annual intercollegiate 
regatta at Oyster Bay, June 17th and 18th, with a total 
of 75 points rolled up by consistently good sailing in all 
five races. 
Bill Cudahy, of Chicago, and Marion, Mass., who 
skippered Middlesex School to the interscholastic title 


ED by the same two skippers who gave the uni- 
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in 1930, led a courageous but losing fight for Harvard 
and the Cantabridgian crews wound up in second place, 
15 points behind the Tigers. Williams, greatly improved 
over her first appearance in this competition a year ago, 
was third with 50 points, Dartmouth was fourth with 47, 
and Yale, champion in 1929 and heretofore always a 
contender, finished last with 41 points. Cornell, the 
sixth member of the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing 
Association, neglected to provide her crews with boats 
and consequently could not compete. 

By her victory, Princeton won her second leg on the 
William B. McMillan perpetual challenge trophy and 
retired from competition the H-Y-P Cup put up in 
1928 by George May. Only Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale, the pioneers in intercollegiate sailing, were eligible 
for this prize and as the Tigers have now won it three 
times it passes into their permanent possession. 


“Dice,” and the crew which brought 
Lawrenceville to the front in the inter- 
scholastic meet. Monty and Herbert Blake 
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Although Cudahy stamped himself as the outstanding 
skipper among the ten competing in the regatta by scor- 
ing 41 out of a possible 50 points, Princeton can regard 
the future with something of confidence and com- 
placence. Crowe and Cumming, who were second and 
third in the individual standing with totals of 38 and 
37, respectively, have just completed their sophomore 
years at Old Nassau and have two more seasons of 
college yachting ahead. Crowe, incidentally, was elected 
chairman of the I. Y. R. A., to succeed J. O. (Bud) 
Pease, another Princetonian, but it is doubtful if he 
will discard his familiar swordfisherman’s cap for the 
more ornate habiliments to which his new office would 
entitle him. 

This year’s intercollegiates were handled by C. 
Sherman Hoyt, unofficial godfather of the college 
sailormen, and A. D. Smith, of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club Regatta Committee. Seawanhaka 
played host to the crews during their two-day stay at 
Center Island. The collegians had all sorts of wind con- 
ditions for their races and no two were sailed in the 
same kind of breeze. This un- 
doubtedly was trying to their 
patience, but it certainly provid- 
ed a sound test of ability to cope 
with varying weather. On the first 
day, when Princeton built up a 
lead she never once relinquished, 
there was a shifty, moderate to 
fresh northwest to northerly breeze 
accompanied by a sizeable chop. 
For the last three races of the 
series, held on the second day, 
Long Island Sound was in its most 
capricious mood. The first race 
was hardly more than a drifting 
match on a glassy sea, the second 
started the same way only to be 
entirely forsaken by air midway 
of the contest and closed on the 
wings of a late afternoon sou’ west- 
er. The final race gave the skip- 
pers windward and leeward work 
in a steady breeze and saw Har- 
vard’s championship hopes fade 
into the sunset shadows as Crowe 
and Cumming finished right astern of the winner, Cuda- 
hy, whose team-mate, Frank Young, trailed in ninth. 

Yale’s skippers were Johnny Muhlfeld, whose Flapper 
won the Victory Class championship on Long Island 
Sound in 1930, and Rushmore Mariner, a competent 
small boat man whose experience includes crewing in 
international six-metre matches. Yet this combination 
could make no impression in familiar waters on crews 
led by young helmsmen of less glittering reputations. 
That is how keen intercollegiate yachting competition 
has become in its four brief years of existence. With the 
expansion certain to come in the I. Y. R. A. before 
another season rolls around, it promises to sharpen 
even more. 

Princeton set about the business of defending the 
trophies it won at Southport a year ago in a workman- 
like manner. Cumming and Crowe finished in that order 
ahead of the fleet in the very first race, with Dartmouth 
and Yale getting second and third positions in the point 
table. Williams lost one boat through a foul and Har- 
vard looked anything but a contender in the slow boats 
it had drawn. The second race was close all the way and 
ifarvard bounced into the title reckoning by placing 
Young first and Cudahy third. Cumming got second 
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for Princeton and Crowe fifth, so the Tigers closed the 
first day’s racing with 39 points. Harvard had 24, 
Dartmouth 19, Yale 16 (Mariner’s boat carried away 
her mast in the second race), and Williams 15. 

The second day’s competition was featured by Bill 
Cudahy’s gallant effort to give Harvard its first cham- 
pionship, but his team mate, Young, couldn’t get going 
and Cudahy’s two firsts and one second served only 
to cement the Crimson’s hold on second place. Cudahy 
won the third race of the series with Cumming second, 
and Johnny Fox, now a member of the crew of the yawl 
Dorade in the ocean race to Plymouth, England, third 
for Williams. The irrepressible Crowe was fourth, so 
Princeton’s 15-point lead over Harvard still remained 
intact. 

Vie King, of Dartmouth, won the fluke-ridden fourth 
race, with Cudahy second, Fox again third, and Crowe 
next. Young was seventh and Cumming, getting all the 
bad breaks there were to be had, trailed home 18 
minutes after the winner. That sent Harvard into the 
last race 10 points behind Princeton with just an outside 
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Close starts were the order in the intercollegiate championships this year in which crews of five 


colleges participated 


chance of overtaking the consistent Tigers. Cudahy 
covered Crowe perfectly, led him all around the course 
and beat him by a minute. Young, however, couldn’t 
hold Cumming and the Princetonian came home a good 
third, to remove all doubt as to where the championship 
was going. Young dropped back to ninth place and the 
show was all over for 1931. 
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Lawrenceville Wins Interscholastic Regatta 


A week after the intercollegiate championships, the 
Interscholastic Yacht Racing Association held its 
second annual regatta at Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
Greenwich, Conn., with eleven of its fourteen member 
schools represented. Star boats were used this year in- 
stead of Atlantics and consequently the number of boys 
competing was reduced. 

Lawrenceville School, winner of the consolation prize 
last year, won the championship this time by one point 
from Choate School. Hotchkiss was third with 13, 
Tabor Academy fourth with 1114; and the other final- 
ists trailed in this order — St. Paul’s 10, Taft 8, St. 
George’s 4. (Continued on page 98) 
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At the aaelianaes outboard regatta on Lake Skaneateles. Wade sah Woodworth se Northwestern University, and Jack Hamel of 
Dartmouth, in a hot struggle for the lead 


The Month In Yachting 


An Interclub Series on the Pacific 


AVING brought the first interclub team race held in 
Pacific waters to a successful close, members of the Pearl 
Harbor and San Diego Yacht Clubs are looking forward to a 
return match in the summer of 1932—a match in which 
Atlantic Coast racers will be invited to participate. 

The series, which resulted in a hard fought 109 to 103 victory 
for the San Diegans, was between the Herreshoff S Class from 
Pearl Harbor, and the new Pacific Coast One-Design Class 
turned out by George Kettenburg, Jr., of San Diego. It is 
seldom that one club goes 2200 miles to meet another, and the 
races probably would never have been held had it not been for 
the cooperation of the United States Navy. Briefly, the situation 
was this: The two clubs were itching for a contest, and the 
navy had two vessels, the U.S.S. Oglala and U.S.S. Lark, which 
were bound from San Diego to Pearl Harbor. Telegrams flew 
back and forth between San Diego and Washington, with the 
result that the Navy consented to take “four racing sloops and 
not to exceed twelve men” across the rolling, tumbling 2200 


“Tiana,” one of the Pacific Coast one-designs which tied 
“Blue Jacket” for high point boat of the series recently sailed 
at Honolulu 
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miles of water which separates San Diego from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Boats selected for the trip were Blue Jacket, Tiana, Jade and 
Jean. To repel the invasion were the pick of Pearl Harbor’s 
“S” fleet — Maile, Huapala, Kamaolipua and Panini. 

Three of the races were to be held on an inside course in 
Pearl Harbor and three outside——running down toward 
Diamond Head. 

The first race was sailed May 2nd, over the inside course, 
Pearl Harbor defeating the mainlanders 26 to 10. The second 
race, on the outside course, appears to have been more to the 
liking of the San Diegans. At any rate, they took the race with 
a 20 to 16 score — leaving their hosts still ahead, however, by 
a total of 42 to 30. Back inside again, Pearl Harbor repeated 
its victory, the islanders emerging from the run with a score of 
21, three points ahead of San Diego. Their lead, however, had 
been cut 53 to 45. Going outside for the fourth race of the series, 
the invaders won 20 to 14, cutting Hawaii’s lead 67 to 65. 

It was the fifth race, inside, which turned the balance in 
favor of the invading fleet. One of the outstanding battles of 
the series, it gave the Californians their first victory on the 
harbor course, 24 to 21, making a total score of 89 to 88 for 
San Diego. 

To say that local excitement was running high by this time, 
would be to put it mildly. And to increase the tension, the final! 
race was called off, due to lack of wind, and ordered resailed. 
The fact that the date selected for the resail fell on a week day 
was no deterrent to the spectators. Around Honolulu, they go 
in for yachting with a whole-hearted enthusiasm — and on 
that day the banks closed their doors so that everyone might 
see the battle! 

Fluky winds characterized the start of the last race, and the 
yachts, without tacking, found themselves first on the port and 
then on the starboard tack. Torrents of rain were the next sur- 
prise, but they brought a clearing of the air, and steady wind, 
under which the “PC’s’’ made the run to Diamond Head and 
back for a final score of 20 to 15 over the islanders, and a total 
for the series of 109 to 103. 

The fact that the California yachts appealed to the Pear! 
Harborites to such an extent that all four of the invaders 
changed hands within a few days, somewhat simplified the 
problem of getting home. The islanders went to the navy in 
behalf of their guests, and the navy once more said “yes.” The 
new cruiser Chicago was in port, on her shake-down cruise, and 
was about to head back to San Francisco. Loaded down with 
leis, the visiting yachtsmen lined the rail as the Chicago swept 
out past Diamond Head and turned her knife-like prow north- 
eastward; ninety-one hours later, they passed in through the 
Golden Gate. 
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Intercollegiate Outboard Championships 


'MHE rapid growth of outboard motor boat racing as a school 

and college sport was demonstrated at Lake Skaneateles, 
N. Y., on June 19th and 20th when twenty-two drivers, rep- 
resenting fourteen members of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Outboard Association and a dozen boys competing for ten pre- 
paratory and high schools, strove for title awards in the second 
annual regatta of the E.I.0.A. 

Dartmouth, led by Jack Hamel who carried off the individual 
championship, won the team competition among the colleges 
with a total of 5,504 points acquired in every race on the program 
and capped this consistent display by winning the three-cornered 
relay event that concluded two days of as brilliant and exciting 
driving as the most ardent outboard devotee could ask. There 
was no team prize in the interscholastic division, new to the meet 
this year, but the individual title went to Reece Hatchitt, the 
young Beechhurst, L. I., driver whose Kaydets carried the colors 
of New York Military Academy. 

Syracuse, runner-up to Colgate in 1930, finished second to 
Dartmouth with 4,147 points; the University of Miami was 
third with 3,894; Northwestern University fourth with 3,022; 
Colgate, the defending champion, fifth with 2,724; and New 
York University sixth with 2,462. Hamel won the Chris-Craft 
Trophy for the highest individual score with 3,918 points, and 
runner-up honors went to Wade (Red) Woodworth, the North- 
western football star who won the last Albany-to-New York 
marathon. Woodworth scored all of the Evanston university’s 
points. Stewart Nunneley ran into engine difficulties in the 
second day’s running and fell from leadership to third place with 
2,904 points. Billy Rozett, of N. Y. U., nosed out Bill Crawford, 
1930 individual champion, for fourth place. 

The driving throughout the two days was fast, daring and 
spectacular. Every record for the meet was eclipsed and Walter 
Widegren, of Glen Cove, L. I., High School, established a world 
mark during the running of the Class F interscholastic heats. 
After shading the standard in the second heat by a margin in- 
sufficient to warrant a record claim, Widegren roared over the 
choppy lake course in the final trial at an average speed of 
46.62 miles an hour to wash out the Class F, Division II mark 
established last October at Middletown, Conn., by Ray Pre- 
genzer, Jr., of Antioch, Ill. Pregenzer’s speed was 46.035 m.p.h. 

Team championships were won as follows: Class B — Brown; 
Class C — Dartmouth; Class D — Syracuse; Class F — Dart- 
mouth. The new intercollegiate records are held as follows: 
Class B — Nunneley, 37.283 m.p.h.; Class C — Woodworth, 
42.614 m.p.h.; Class D — Crawford, 43.646 m.p.h.; Class F — 
Crawford, 44.249 m.p.h. 

Widegren won the Class C school event with 43 m.p.h. for 
the fastest heat and Warren G. Harris, of Worcester Academy. 
took Class F, although Widegren won two heats in world 
record time. Everett B. Morris 
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The new British cutter “Patience,” designed by Charles 

Nicholson, will be a contender in the Fastnet Race, in 

which she will be sailed by E. G. Martin, former owner of 
the well-known cutter “Jolie Brise” 


A New English Contestant for the Fastnet Race 


R. CHARLES NICHOLSON has recently completed the 

auxiliary cutter Patience for Mr. H. E. West which is 
considered to be the “best bet”’ of British yachtsmen in the 
Fastnet race this year against the numerous American yachts 
which will compete. 

Patience is an extremely easy form of hull with moderate 
overhangs, and her designer anticipates she will be an exception- 
ally good sea boat, and very comfortable. During the Fastnet 
race her performance will be watched by all British yachtsmen 
as she represents a really fine type of British cruising yacht, and 
also because her skipper will be Commander E. G. Martin (late 
owner of the Jolie Brise), Commodore of the Ocean Racing Club. 

The new boat was not designed to the Ocean Racing Rule. 
She registers 45 tons and is about 60 feet over all. She is a Ber- 
mudian rigged cutter, built to Lloyd’s Class and is of semi- 
composite construction with steel frames, teak planking, decks 
and deck fittings. A. T. LAMSLEY 
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The new 180-foot Diesel cruiser “Avalon” recently delivered to her owner, Under Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills. From 


designs by Cox & Stevens, she is modern in every sense. Built by Pusey & Jones, she is powered with two 600 h.p. Winton motors 








“Ace” Successfully Defends Corinthian Trophy 


WHE annual struggle for possession of the San Francisco 
Perpetual Trophy passed into West Coast yachting history 
when the R Class sloop Ace, defender, cut the tape at the finish 
1 minute, 25 seconds, ahead of the challenging ‘‘R” boat, 
Rascal. The race was sailed over the San Francisco Bay channel 
course, June 21st. Ace was sailed to victory over her fleet-footed 
rival by Commodore Arthur Rousseau of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club. The contending Rascal, flying the colors of the San Fran- 
cisco Y. C., was ably skippered by Bob Morrow. 

Both slim sloops got away to a beautiful start, Ace rounding 
Presidio Shoal buoy a bare 25 seconds ahead. On the long run to 
Goat Island buoy what looked like a neck-and-neck affair really 
netted Ace an added two-second advantage. The Southampton 
Shoal marker was passed with five seconds more to Ace’s credit; 
but the next stretch nearly cost the defender the race. In the lee 
of Angel Island the 20- to 25-mile channel breeze petered out to 
next to nothing; Rascal, good in light airs, crept up and gained 
an estimated 90-second lead. Taking advantage of slack water 
while Rascal bucked a heavy flood tide, Rousseau succeeded in 
closing the gap and gaining the windward berth, which he held 


on to grimly, heading up through the starting line 19 
seconds in the lead. This lead was stretched to 59 
seconds on the reach to Presidio Shoal buoy. 

On the run back to the starting (and finish) line, 
Ace picked up an additional 26-second advantage. 
Her time over the 14-mile course was 2:30:11 against 
Rascal’s 2:31:36. 

The Perpetual Trophy race has been sailed, with 
eight exceptions, ever since 1895, when El Sueno of 
the Encinal Yacht Club defeated Queen, San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club entry. During this period the Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club has won nineteen events against 
challengers from southern as well as northern Cali- 
fornia waters. Tom WuitE 


+ + + 


The Star Class Internationals 


IVE years have elapsed since yachting enthusiasts in the 

vicinity of New York have witnessed the International 
Series of the Star Class. This year the ‘“ Internationals’’ — the 
only international yachting event in the United States this 
season — will be held on the Western end of Long Island Sound, 
off Execution Light, from September 12th to 18th. 

Since the Star International Trophy left the Sound in 1926, 
it has made a complete circuit of the United States. It has been 
taken to New England waters, to the Pacific Coast, down to the 
Gulf Coast, back up along the Atlantic Coast to the Chesa- 
peake, and last year Arthur Knapp brought the huge cup back 
to the Sound, where the Star Class originated twenty years ago. 
During these past five years the class has spread throughout 
Europe and reached out across the Pacific, and the Inter- 
national Series has become an event of world-wide interest. 

Of the 56 Star Fleets, distributed over 15 different countries, 
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more than half will be represented on the Sound this fall. 
Among the entries will be yachts from France, England, Cuba, 
Canada, Venezuela, Hawaii, and all parts of the United States. 
Probably some of the other countries in which the class has re- 
cently been developed —Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain or Portugal — will challenge before the time limit expires. 
At this writing only three fleets are in a position to name their 
entries, the rest not having completed their eliminations. Juno, 
sailed by F. W. Robertson, will represent the Delaware River. 
Colin Ratsey, in Joy, will once more sail for the Solent. Eugene 
Kelly, with Fleet Star, has won everything in his adopted coun- 
try and will represent the Cannes Fleet of the South of France. 
Who the other challengers will be, or who of the many veterans 
on the Sound will win the right to defend, it is impossible to say. 
Thus far no skipper has ever won the Internationals twice, 
and, in recent years, no Fleet has been able successfully to 
defend the title after winning it. 

The races will be conducted by the International Race Com- 
mittee of the I.8.C.Y.R.A. and will be sponsored by the 
Manhasset Bay, Larchmont, Port Washington, Bayside, and 
Knickerbocker yacht clubs. The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
will be headquarters during the period of the series. 


] In the New York Ath- 
letic Club’s twenty-sec- 
ond annual motor boat 
race to Block Island, 
Henry R. Frost’s “Win- 


coma” won in Class B 


A close start between 
“Ace” and “Rascal” 
in the race for the San 
Francisco Perpetual 
Trophy. Arthur Rous- 
seau brought the former 
home a winner 


Race for New Trophy 


HE first race for the Commodore Pierce Trophy was run by 

the Riverside Yacht Club, the start being made on the eve- 
ning of July 11th, the course taking the yachts from Little Cap- 
tain Island to and around Stratford Shoal and back to Green- 
wich. The scratch boat, H. 8. Sayers’ cutter Narwhal; was the 
first to finish at 8:21:30. Next home was W. R. H. Moore’s 
Cynara at 8:52:30, followed by T. H. Smith’s Wamawa at 
9:58:31. Next in order were Adelante, Sayonara II, Ontr-Noo II, 
Dragon, Loon, Josephine and Voyager. Narwhal saved her time 
on the fleet. 

The wind at the start, 10:30 p.m., was from the west and 
light. It held throughout the night, freshening about daybreak 
and blowing a nice breeze most of Sunday. Conditions seemed 
to favor the single-stickers, for the first five boats to finish were 
cutters or sloops. Then came a ketch, two sloops, a yaw] and a 
schooner. 





“* Narwhal” (left), H. S. 
Sayers’ new auxiliary, 
though scratch boat in 
the Riverside Yacht 
Club’s overnight Strat- 
ford Shoal Race, saved 
her time on the fleet 


Ernest Ratsey’s little 
cutter “Golliwog” (right) 
captured first honors 
from seventeen competi- 
tors in the sailing di- 
vision in the Block 
Island Race 








The trophy is in competition for the first time this season, 
having only recently been put up by Commodore Emeritus C. 
T. Pierce. It is offered for an overnight race from Greenwich to 
the Middle Ground and back and is open to auxiliaries of from 
25 to 40 feet length over all, racing in cruising trim. It will be- 
come the permanent property of the club which wins it five times. 
To the yacht winning each year, a suitable award will be made. 


+ + + 


The Jeffrey’s Ledge Race 


HIFTING winds upset the ‘‘dope” in the eighth annual 
iJ Jeffrey’s Ledge race of the Boston Chapter of the Cruising 
Club of America. The race was open to auxiliaries under 75 feet 
over all, in cruising trim and under sail only. The start was from 
an anchor in Manchester Harbor, with sails furled and all hands 
below, the boats starting on their handicaps which were figured 
on the New Bedford rule. 

When the smaller boats were sent away, the first at 7:00 a.m. 
June 6th, there was a fresh nor’wester that carried them along 
at a great rate. By the time the larger craft were started, how- 
ever, the wind had dropped until the boats could barely work 
out of the harbor. A drifting match ensued as catspaws, from 
west and later from southwest, favored first one and then an- 
other. During the afternoon the wind settled in the southwest 
and the fleet converged on the turning point. Smooth water and 
a freshening breeze favored the light weather boats for a while 
but before long the sea got up and some of the smaller craft 
began to find it rather wet. It was a fine night for a sail, though 
cold, as the yachts beat back to the finish. 

Joan II, F. H. Clark’s Class A schooner, was first home, 
finishing at 1:20 a.m., followed by the new Class A yawl Anoatok, 
an Owen “P” boat owned by A. A. Appleton. She was trailed 
by Highland Light and Malabar X. Charles Higginson’s sloop 
Spindrift won in Class B, crossing the finish line at 3:25 a.M., 
and the Class C winner was A. P. Butler’s schooner Malabar ITI. 

The summary follows: 


Class Start Jeffrey’s Ledge Finish 

A.M. P.M. A.M. 
Joan IT A 11:08:15 5:25:00 1:20 
Anoatok A 10:42:06 §:25:15 1:52 
Highland Light A 10:46:36 5:32:00 | 2:12 
Malabar X A 10:04:16 5:51:20 2:22 
Spindrift B 10:06:55 5:40:30 3:25 
Lion’s Whelp A 11:05:56 6:02:00 3:31 
Marigold A 10:26:55 5:26:00 3:37 
Fearless B 9:38:01 5:51:10 4:01 
Mesoma B 9:16:08 5:37:00 4:31 
Malabar III Cc 8:35:20 5:53:10 4:39 
Black Goose B 9:34:17 6:24:30 4:41 





Vagrant B 9:18:58 6:28:00 5:02 
Skadl B 9:27 :47 5:59:00 5:11 
Mandalay C 8:35:55 5:59:15 5:14 
Petrel C 7:49:52 5:53:00 5:32 
Penguin C 8:11:41 6:29:30 5:35 
Malay B 8:59:41 6:19:00 5:38 
Amberjack II B 8:52:59 6:11:00 6:09 
Harbinger Cc 8:18:33 6:07 :00 6:12 
Alf N’ Alf Cc 8:25:43 6:39:30 6:13 
Marianette IJ Cc 8:28:58 6:03:30 6:29 
Cypamar Cc 8:23 :30 6:09:00 6:36 
Mahdee B 9:52:24 6:21:30 6:45 
Hostess II Cc 7:51:22 6:21: 6:56 
Pennessewassee Cc 8:31:06 6:24:45 7:03 
Primrose IV B 9:20:38 6:38:15 7:17 
Seven Seas B 8:52:59 6:31:45 7:19 
Tamar II C 7:32:46 6:24:00 7:21 
Gringo Cc 8:13:15 6:05:00 7:24 
Leonore C 7:00:00 6:21:00 7:30 
Wanderer C 7:59:25 6:12:00 7:31 
Tortuga C 8:00:03 6:21:15 7:49 
Unzark C 8:24:14 6:11:10 £:15 


++ + 


Large Yachts Race Off Marblehead 


HE three Class J yachts, or, as they are commonly known. 

the cup defenders, Vanitie, Resolute and Weetamoe, and the 
four ‘‘M’s,” Prestige, Avatar, Andiamo and Istalena, had 
very light weather in the two special races staged for their bene- 
fit early in July by the Eastern Yacht Club, off Marblehead, 
as a preliminary to the club cruise the next week in the Penob- 
scot. Vanitie won both events, while Jstalena and Andiamo, 
which divided honors, seemed to have no difficulty in defeating 
the two duralumin masted yachts. At the close of this series the 
cup yachts had met in four events, Weetamoe winning two in 
Long Island Sound by close margins and Vanitie easily saving 
her time in the Marblehead events. She allows Resolute and 
Weetamoe 4.44 seconds a mile. 

The sport was somewhat spoiled the first day at Marblehead 
by a shift of breeze while the yachts were beating to the first 
mark, which put Weetamoe and Prestige almost out of the run- 
ning after they had established good leads. Vanitie beat 
Resolute by three minutes and a half on corrected time, and 
Weetamoe by nearly four minutes, the latter being nosed out for 
second place by Resolute a mile from the line. Istalena led 
Avatar by six minutes, and Andiamo by nine minutes. Prestige 
withdrew on the first leg. 

The second day was more or less of a drifting match, with 
Vanitie, under the guidance of Secretary Adams, and Andiamo 
leading from start to finish. Vanitie’s margin was ten minutes 
over Weetamoe, and twenty-one over Resolute, while Andiamo 
defeated Istalena by nine minutes, Prestige, by fifteen. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Treasure Hunters”’ 


T IS rather unusual for a sporting event to call forth 
editorials in the metropolitan press. Particularly is 
this true of yachting events, save in the case of the 
numerous attempts of the popular Irish baronet, Sir 
T. Lipton, to ‘‘lift”’ the America’s Cup, when the old 
man’s gameness in defeat comes in for eulogy. It is 
gratifying to note, therefore, that the recent Trans- 
atlantic Race of the Cruising Club of America and the 
Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain, aroused emotions 
in the editorial staffs of several New York dailies that 
brought forth comment on the editorial page of their 
several papers. Perhaps the high adventure of the under- 
taking, or the glamor of sailing a small boat across a 
stretch of water restricted nowadays almost exclusively 
to modern steamers, following prescribed lanes, got 
under the skin of the unemotional editors. Which is 
gratifying to those who are sailors as well as yacht 
owners. The New York Herald Tribune finds the reason 
for the appeal these ocean races make to those who sail 
them. Its conclusion is as follows: 

“The ordinary ocean travel of today has bought its 
comfort at what some believe to be an excessive price. 
Those dry and commodious staterooms, those luxurious 
lounges, that expensive cuisine and elaborate ritual 
devised to save the passenger from boredom, all to- 
gether cost more than the price of the passage. It is 
impossible to see the ocean between potted palms and 
afternoon tea, or to follow the immense and important 
business of wind and weather when one is wrapped in a 
steamer rug and polite conversation. The ocean traveler 
must pay for his comforts by giving up the ocean, and 
throwing in with his passage money half the things that 
once made a sea voyage worth taking. This is the dis- 
covery which the cruising men have made; it is the 
inner reason why these ocean races have become more 
and more popular, and it explains the kind of treasure 
in pursuit of which so many adventurous young gentle- 
men can nowadays be found wandering over the sur- 
face of the sea in their small ships and accepting its 
labors and risks — for fun.” 


Quest for the Seawanhaka Cup Fails 


NCE again our quest for the Seawanhaka Cup 
abroad has failed, and our high hopes that went to 
Scotland with the Priscilla III were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The American challenger met a faster 
boat and lost to her in four straight races. However, 
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we do not concede that the trip was in vain, for from 
every side comes word of the fine spirit of sportsmanship 
and good feeling engendered by the series. Johnston de 
Forest and his crew endeared themselves to all with 
whom they came in contact, and their visit did much to 
foster cordial relations between yachtsmen of the two 
nations. Which, in the last analysis, is the greatest 
benefit to be had from international racing, but which 
unfortunately does not always result. 


Apply Sporting Ethics to the Harmsworth Trophy Race 


ITH the race for the British International Trophy, 
better known as the Harmsworth Cup, only a 
month off, and the prospects bright of seeing the speed 
record in competition boosted a good many notches, 
the article in this issue by H. Clay Foster on the boats 
that will meet on the Detroit River course is both timely 
and informative. Especially are his remarks on the ques- 
tionable sportsmanship of meeting a challenger with 
two or more boats against his one to the point. The 
spectacle of several American. boats racing against a 
lone challenger who may have come 4000 miles to meet 
the best we have in this country does not appeal to the 
man who believes that fair play demands that the 
chances of the contest should be equal at the start. In 1929, 
Miss Carstair’s Estelle IV met three American boats, 
two of them owned by the same man, and again last year 
she was called upon to start against a pair of ‘‘Gar” 
Wood’s Miss America’s, thus making the theoretical odds 
two to one against her before the starting gun was fired. 
In the first race for the America’s Cup, in 1870, we 
did require the challenger to sail against the whole New 
York Yacht Club fleet, and any one of the twenty-three 
yachts that happened to finish ahead of her would in- 
sure the cup staying here. But the challenger, the donors 
of the cup themselves, and later the sporting public, 
condemned such races as unfair and ever since then 
we have pitted but one boat against the challenger. 
International racing for a trophy as important as the 
Harmsworth Cup should be match racing, and that 
means one boat against another, or one team against a 
team of equal numbers on the other side. Conceding 
that we have the right under the deed of gift to defend 
this cup with as many boats as we please, we believe 
that the ethics of sportsmanship require us to meet the 
challenger on equal terms. When this is done, a race 
for this time-honored trophy will appeal to sportsmen 
as a contest instead of the stirring spectacle it is now. 








IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





E. BURTON HART 


A“ ONG the veteran racing skippers of Long Island Sound probably none has 
had a longer and more varied experience than “‘ Burt’’ Hart, or has sailed 
more yachts in the forty years or so that he has been racing. He, with George 
Gartland and Judge Sims, form a triumvirate of veteran skippers at the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club hard to match anywhere. 

“‘ Burt,” as he is universally called, has been racing yachts so long it is hard to 
know where to begin the story of his sailing career. In his early days he rowed on 
the Columbia varsity crew (this was back in the Eighties) and even before his grad- 
uation he was sailing sandbaggers in New York waters. He was a good ballast 
shifter, it is said, and in these boats he learned the art of keeping a boat on her feet 
and on her sailing lines. Towards the end of the ‘‘gay Nineties’? he bought the 
Fife-designed cutter, ‘‘ Kestrel,’ and raced her in the then Class M for several 
years. Many a hot battle he had in her with Fred Hoyt in the Gardner-designed 
“ Syce.”’ Some years later he was to be seen at the stick of Louis Alberger’s Herre- 
shoff-designed yawl “ Polaris,’’ and Larry Darr’s ‘‘ Eleanora.”’ In many of the 
races for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup ‘‘ Burt’ has skippered challenger or 
defender in the keen competition which this trophy always produces. He handled 
the twenty-rater ‘‘ Doress’’ for a season or so for Commodore Robert Law, and 
since then has ‘‘taken them as they came,’’ — ten-metres, ‘‘ Sixes,’’ twenty-raters 
or 40-footers. It was all the same to “‘ Burt,’”’ and he is equally at home in any of 
them. 
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A Really Cheap Cruiser 


The True Dory Type Offers Many Advantages for the Man Who Must Count the Cost 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


OME years ago I started an altercation 
in these pages by a letter in which I 
found fault with the high cost of boats, 
and offered, by way of a sporting propo- 
sition, to tell any recognized builder 
how to construct a practical two-man 
cruiser for less than $1000, complete, 

provided he, on his part, would agree to sell me the first 

one at cost. The New England Boat Works, at River- 
side, Conn., accepted my challenge (I still have the 
letter) and I promptly supplied the promised informa- 
tion. However, I never got my boat. After offering 
various alibis the then manager of that yard, which has 

since changed hands, fell back upon the excuse that I 

had failed to make good my part of the bargain in that I 

had furnished him only with a description and not with a 

detailed set of plans and specifications. 

This, of course, was pure stalling, since the idea was so 
simple that no drawings were called for; and, further- 
more, I had never said I would supply any. But the 
experience taught me that no description of a boat is 
worth much without a picture of some sort to go with it, 
and for that reason I reproduce one here. It is just a 
rough sketch (unless the Skipper has had it redrawn by 
Chas. Hall since leaving my hands), but in any case, I 
repeat: what counts about this design is the idea. I still 
maintain that you can build a perfectly practical little 
power cruiser for $1000 or less; and the purpose of this 
writing is to prove it. 

The model is that of the regular fisherman’s dory, 
slightly modified to meet the requirements of power. 
As everybody knows, the dory is one of the simplest and 
easiest things to build, and is an excellent sea boat 
besides — in fact, for its size, perhaps the best ever 
devised. I towed an 18-foot open dory to the Arctic one 
summer, loaded with extra fuel and spare gear for a 
40-foot ketch, and we often remarked that she seemed to 
be making better weather of it than the parent ship. 
You can buy an 18-foot fisherman’s dory for $90 f.o.b. 
the builder’s yard, somewhere in Massachusetts, and 
where else you can get so much boat for so little money 
I am sure I don’t know. 

My boat is a few feet longer (201% feet w.l., 24 
feet o.a.) and she has an engine bed, skeg, and some 
frames and floor timbers to add to the strength. I am 
confident, however, that these slight increments cannot 
do more than treble her cost (!), even on Long Island 
Sound. To be very generous, let us allow $300 for the 
bare hull. Next, we have to consider a small trunk cabin 
with very simple joiner work and fittings, consisting of 
two transoms with pipe-and-canvas berths, a stand for 
the cook stove, a few shelves, and a toilet, all of which 
cannot come to more than $200, if that. Thus the boat, 
exclusive of machinery and tanks, will not exceed $500 
as an outside figure. 

Of course, one may sink any amount of money in a 
motor, but as this craft is not designed on speed lines it 
would be folly to install big power. Something around 
ten horse.in a commercial motor would be the thing, and 
$400 will be a safe allowance for this, together with 
propeller, shafting, tank and connections. My original 
allowance for the cost of machinery was $100 lower, but 
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Cap. Wetherill protested that the type of two-cycle one- 
lunger which that called for was no longer de régle 
among the seafaringly elect. Personally, I can’t see what 
difference it makes in a craft like this, so long as it gets 
her there. My own experience with local fishing boats on 
the Maine coast has endeared the little old putt-putt to 
my heart; I love its simplicity and companionableness. 
But if you must have a four-cycle buzz saw, with all the 
added complexities of high tension ignition and a million 
more or less moving parts in a ten-horse motor, so be it. 
I admit that the latter is more compact and efficient. 
Even so, $400 will do the trick, and while on the subject 
I might suggest that a Model-T Ford motor with a good 
marine conversion (of which there is at least one on the 
market) makes an excellent power plant for this type of 
boat. I know one very like this, but larger, which it 
drove at nine knots. It cost $350 installed, together with 
shaft, propeller, stuffing box, etc. One advantage of the 
two-cycle motor, however, is that a person who gets a 
bit cagy can reverse her on the switch and so obviate the 
necessity for a clutch. Leave out the battery, too. Elec- 
tric lights are not a necessity and motors of this type 
and size do not require a self-starter unless one is 
crippled or prematurely aged. 

Deck fittings are of the simplest, being those required 
by law, and it is to be noticed that she steers with a 
tiller. That and the rudder are included with the hull. 
Twenty-five dollars will pay for running lights, ground 
tackle, fog horn, boat compass and other essentials. 
This brings the cost up to $925. I shall not enumerate 
the cushions, cooking gear and furnishings that are 
likely to be desired, but for such a boat I am sure that 
$50 will be an ample allowance. This does not include 
blankets, sheets, silver plate, cocktail shakers or other 
luxuries usually loaned by the shore base and which 
come under Title C, ‘‘Expendable Stores.’’ Summer 
before last I fitted out a 28-foot sloop completely with 
cooking and mess gear for $7.50 by taking advantage of 
the well-known 5-10-25-cent store prices. This, of course, 
did not buy cushions. At any rate, the differential, as 
financiers say, between $7.50 and $50 is sufficient so 
that I feel confident this little cabin need not lack for 
comfort — and one should be able to throw in a hot 
water bottle, to boot. In fact, my private opinion is that 
the allowances have been generous throughout, and I 
would expect to build this boat — ssh, I know someone 
who will build her! — for $700, complete. 

The reason for our present high prices is that so many 
people want swank, or speed, or both. That is right 
enough if one can afford them, but I am writing for the 
fellow who wants just a boat. 

The modifications before mentioned are in respect to 
lines. The true fisherman’s dory has practically the same 
flare to her sides at every section, from stem to stern. 
This is good for a pulling boat, but it makes the dory 
rather tippy unless she is deep-laden. To give this boat 
more stability on a normal water line I have lessened 
the flare of the midship section, which automatically 
increases her beam on bottom in that region. This makes 
for added carrying power as well. It will be easy to fill 
her bottom up with bricks, say a hundred or so, to 
increase her initial stability. She will be stiff and able 
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Section, accommodation plan, and 
profile of the 24-foot cruiser 











and will carry her load — including guests. She has a 
little broader transom than the true fisherman’s dory 
and rather more beam. This is so that she will carry her 
motor and not suck down by the stern when underway. 
Speed boat practise would demand a far broader stern 
for this same purpose, but it must be remembered that 
we are dealing here with upwards of seven knots, as 
opposed to twenty, and that any given model behaves 
quite differently at these two speeds. I have seen a 
regular Banks dory with a motor in it driven at six or 
seven knots without evincing the slightest tendency to 
squat, and the motor dory running boats used on de- 
stroyers behave satisfactorily with no more bearing aft 
than this boat has. So I think we need not be apprehen- 
sive on that score. 

















She also has more rocker than the fisherman’s dory, 
and I will confess that I am a trifle apprehensive on that 
point. It is not excessive (6 inches in 19 feet) but the 
trouble is that dory bottoms are usually built of very 
heavy stock. This gives them strength in the absence of 
a keel, but it also means that the bottom planks are very 
hard to bend. I believe, however, that with floor-tim- 
bers, engine bed and skeg, this boat could use lighter 
planking on the bottom — say 14-inch yellow pine — 
without sacrificing essential strength. If it seemed 
necessary, however, the rocker could be diminished to 
three or four inches without affecting the design. 

Dory construction is so simple that it does not seem 
requisite to show detailed drawings. The main thing 
about this design is the idea. 
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About Those Motor Boats 


Year’s Best Contest Goes Haywire 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


the year has gone astray. For reasons which 

cannot now be discussed not one of the three 
American 51%-litre boats that made up our team of 
challengers for the Detroit News Trophy sailed for 
England when scheduled, July 8th (nor at any other time 
since), to compete against the three new boats of Hubert 
Scott-Paine, Marion Barbara Carstairs, and Fred White. 
And thereby hangs a sad tale of too-successful salesman- 
ship which must remain untold for the present. 

The 51-litre class of boats is the main hope of those 
who want to see international motor boat racing develop 
upon ‘‘peppy” but peaceful and economical lines. 
With power plants restricted to five American engines 
of somewhere near the same size and horsepower (Chrys- 
ler, Scripps, Gray, Lycoming, Lodge) and no restrictions 
on hull design except a minimum of twenty feet in length, 
the class provides plenty of scope for designing skill 
which cannot fail to produce interesting hull results in 
years to come. In fact, Miss Britain I which carried 
the trophy to England last year is one of the most inter- 
esting race boats ever built. 

There is the usual yapping among some of the chau- 
vinistic boating sharks in England (but none whatever 
among the British racing men themselves) because no 
European motors are eligible. But they are baying the 
moon. The father of this class is Mr. Scott-Paine, an 
Englishman and a fine sportsman. In laying out specifi- 
cations for an economical class offering a variety of 
power plants, the most suitable engines available were 
chosen. They all happened to be American because we 
have carried the development of standardized motor 
boat engines farther than any other country. But as 
soon as standard engines of the 514-litre type are built 
in suitable quantities abroad they will be added to the 
eligible list. 

Mr. Scott-Paine’s capture of the Detroit News 
Trophy last year was the result of a pleasing gesture of 
sportsmanship. The trophy was offered by the News 
through the A. P. B. A. in a deed of gift stating that it 
was to be competed for only by ‘‘ Any person, persons, 
group of persons who are members of a permanently 
organized club or association, in North America, which 
is a member of the American Power: Boat Associa- 
tion —.”’ Nobody, even the most violent Anglophile, 
will claim that Great Britain is in North America, but 
when Brother Scott-Paine showed up with an amazingly 
efficient boat the Detroit committee, needing more 
‘“‘nep”’ for its lengthy regatta after the Harmsworth race 
had developed into the usual ‘‘ Wood Brothers’ Circus,” 
winked a large wink and invited him in. He walked off 
with the trophy, to the delight of thousands of watching 
Americans, after staging one of the greatest races ever 
seen in this country. His boat was slower on straight- 
aways than our Phantom, which conveniently sank in 
the first heat and presented the winning points to the 
visitor, but the way Miss Britain I turned corners gave 
our designers something to study. The News had hoped 
to build. up a purely local annual event of national 
importance. Scott-Paine’s victory gave it the oppor- 
tunity to nourish a biennial event of international 
importance. 
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N ] HAT looked like the best motor boat event of 


It looks for the moment as if the very real danger of 
having the Gold Cup go to the Pacific Coast has been 
averted, for this year at least. The fastest Gold Cup boat 
ever built since the restriction of power plants in this 
event to remove the stigma of “‘millionaire’s class” by 
opening it up to near-millionaires, was the Califor- 
nian, in last year’s race. Now Dick Loynes’ wonderful 
but delicate craft has burned up. He is trying to build a 
new hull to hold the marvellous 16-cylinder engine, de- 
signed by himself, in time for the Montauk event on 
August 15th. 

As a matter of fact, it wouldn’t be a bad thing for this 
most historic of motor boating trophies to take a trip to 
the land of sun-kist outboard records. It might be a 
considerable time before we got it back again, and then 
it might be only over the prostrate forms of all the citi- 
zens of California, but the trying (if Eastern boaters 
tried — and some of them would) would be splendid for 
the whole sport. It would certainly help to build up mo- 
tor boating on the Pacific Coast, and the California 
realtors could be counted upon to make their Gold Cup 
regatta resound in headlines around the world. 

Maybe the homely old mug has been too long in the 
East (19 years) and in the middle West (9 years). To us 
it means just another Motor boat race. A long journey 
might change our attitude. They all look good when 
they’re far away. 


+ & 


If we lose the Gold Cup we have the National Sweep- 
stakes to fall back upon. The city of Red Bank, a com- 
parative newcomer in motor boat racing, deserves a lot 
of credit for the manner in which it has built up its an- 
nual motor boat regatta in three years into the most im- 
portant and successful race meet in the East. 

This regatta will be well worth seeing. Granted fair 
weather, it should provide a two-day series of really 
thrilling races, not only among the Gold Cup boats, but 
among a big fleet of 15l-class hydroplanes, the best 
racing class ever developed in this country before they 
went supercharger crazy, of 125-class hydroplanes, one- 
design runabouts and flocks of outboards. The dates are 
August 22nd and 23rd. Be there if you can. 


a 


The other big motor boat party during August will be 
the Gold Cup race at Montauk Point on the 15th. This 
oldest of American gasoline steeplechases has this year 
had its wings clipped and will be the only important, if 
not the only event on a half-day program. Eight entries 
are in prospect at the moment of swan-diving to press. 
George Reis, of Lake George, who has owned fast boats 
for many years but never got into big competition until 
last year’s Gold Cup affair, threatens to bring two boats 
to the line. One will be El Lagartito which did not ap- 
pear to be fast enough last August even before she went 
native and stopped working; the other will be a new one, 
Lizard. If George takes the cup back to his lake I sug- 
gest a reunion next year of those of us old fossils who 
attended the 1914 Cold Cup race there and thought we 
were having a lot of fun. Little did we know! 








A model of the boat was made to try out the new rig 





The “sky foresail” seemed to stand as well as the three lowers 


Introducing the “Sky Foresail” 
Model Tests Show that this Novel Sail Does Its Share of the Work 


ISSATISFIED with the small foresail of the regu- 
lar leg o’ mutton rig, and disliking the complica- 
tions of the staysail schooner, Elwood Sprague, boat- 
builder of Oceanside, L. I., has developed the rig shown 
in the accompanying plan. In this arrangement the 
foremast is fitted with a permanent backstay leading 
from its head to a point on the mainmast a few feet 
above deck. On this stay is set a triangular sail with a 
club on the head and hanks on the stay. Its sheet is led 
to the head of the mainmast. To test his novel rig, Mr. 
Sprague built a model, to the scale of an inch to the foot, 
which he rigged and tried under sail. 

The photographs show the model under sail in quiet 
water and show also that the new sail, which has been 
dubbed the “‘sky foresail,’”’ seems to stand as well as do 
the more conventional three lowers. Mr. Sprague states 
that the foresail does not backwind the new sail, 
nor does the sky foresail cause the mainsail to 
flutter. He says: ‘“‘I have tried the model in a good 
breeze of wind, with the rudder set so that the boat 
would sail in a circle, coming about and jibing regu- 
larly as she swung around, and the sail on 
the foremast backstay was doing its share all 


the time, both to windward and off the wind. Ke 


It did not seem to put any great strain on the 
mainmast so I do not intend to use any 
backstays on the main, which will be an 


advantage when sailing single-handed. a 


.. . I think it will be an easy sail to 
take in and stow. . . . With the sheet 
on the end of the gaff, it can be trimmed 
to just the right angle. . . . The model 
steers herself well under different com- 


placement, 11,500 pounds. Sail area, including the jib 
topsail, 620 square feet. The draft has been kept down 
as the boat is intended for use on the Chesapeake as 
well as on Long Island Sound. 

The accommodations will be about the same as in 
most boats of her size except that the cockpit is smaller 
than usual and she will have an after cabin with a 
couple of good berths and a toilet. For auxiliary power 
there will be installed a small engine with a reduction 
gear drive. The power plant will be placed under the 
bridge deck with a watertight bulkhead forward of it. 
The schooner rig was chosen 
for the new boat as Mr. 
Sprague and his wife do 

considerable cruis- 

ing alone. With no 

sheets to tend when 

going about, the new 
\ boat should be a 
\ single-hander, the 
“sky foresail”’ 

adding no 
complications. 























binations of sail and will lie to under 
the foresail.’’ 











The dimensions of the schooner, : 
which Mr. Sprague intends to build in \ \ 


the near future, are as follows: Length a 


over all, 34’ 4’. Length on water line, 
25’ 0’. Beam, 9’ 1’. Draft, 3’ 10’’. Dis- 


Sail plan of suggested rig 
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A Shoal Draft Schooner of Novel Type 















































ILGEBOARDS, instead of a centerboard, have 
proved their usefulness in racing boats, even when 

of small area. In a cruising boat, however, the casings 
or trunks for the boards cut into the cabin arrangement 
materially, rendering them unsuitable for use and 
necessitating the adoption of the traditional centerboard 
if light draft is called for. The plans herewith show a 
novel adaptation of the bilgeboard into a bilge fin, one 
on each side. These fins do not 





Sheer, half-breadth, and body plans of the 
Burbank bilge fin schooner 


The boat is from designs by R. N. Burbank, of 
Laconia, N. H., and her principal dimensions are: 
length over all, 50’ 6”; length on water line, 37’ 0”; 
beam, 14’ 0”; draft, 3’ 9’. Outside ballast is carried on 
the main keel and on each of the bilge fins, and inside 
ballast is also carried. As far as stability goes, the ballast 
on the fins has the same effect as if it were placed on the 
keel, but spread out in this way it should help to give 

the boat an easy motion in a 








interfere with the cabin accom- 
modations and are always on the 
job, ready to work without any 
manipulation. If still more lateral 
plane is desired, a bilgeboard may 
be worked into each bilge fin as 
shown by the dotted lines in the 
small plan. These boards house entirely within the fins 
and would be worked from the deck by wire rope pen- 
nants leading through pipes to the deck or the top of 
the house. These pipes would be placed against the after 
bulkheads of the toilet and closet and would not inter- 
fere with the accommodations. 





The boat heeled, showing the bilge fins 


seaway. 

The rig is simple and easily 
handled, the sheets requiring no 
attention when going about. The 
arrangement of the springstay is 
somewhat out of the ordinary, it 
being bridled to the mainmast, 
the lower leg of the bridle being fitted with a turnbuckle. 
Each of the three parts of the stay meet in a ring so 
that adjusting the turnbuckle will distribute the tension 
as wanted. The principal reason for this arrangement 
is to allow the foresail to be given a high peak. 

The cabin has been laid out with roominess and good 













Inboard profile, cabin plan, and midship 
section. The cabin may be divided by a 
curtain at the mainmast if desired 








August, 1931 





ventilation in mind and with no striving to secure that 
elusive “‘privacy”’ so often sought — usually unsuccess- 
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Sail plan, Note the main topmast stay 
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fully — in a boat of her size. It is open from cockpit 
to galley, but can readily be divided into two cabins, 
each with two built-in berths and two extension tran- 
soms of generous width. A large skylight and companion- 
way and a number of good-sized ports should make the 
quarters below deck light and airy. Headroom under 
the beams is 6’ 2’. Two hatches through the bridge 
deck give access to the engine room and lazarette. The 
companionway ladder is removable, allowing room to 
work around the forward end of the power plant. 

The motor is a Gray Four-44, with 9:5 built-in re- 
duction gear, which should drive the boat about seven 
miles an hour. The gasoline tanks are under the deck 
on either side, abreast of the cockpit. Filling pipes are 
led through the deck. The electric generator and the 
batteries for the lighting system are located under the 
cockpit and to each side. The water tanks are fitted 
under the cabin transoms with filling and vent pipes 
to the deck. 

The cockpit is roomy and the side decks abreast of 
the cabin house are wide. The bulwarks forward are 
raised to increase dryness and assure security of move- 
ment when in a seaway. 

While the bilge fins are the feature of this design, 
the hull could be easily fitted with a centerboard with 
only a slight rearrangement of the forward cabin. The 
designer, however, objects to the conventional center- 
board with its deep draft and prefers the bilge fin system 
with its shoal draft of water. 


Anderson Builds Husky Motor Cruiser 


EREWITH are the plans of a sturdy motor boat 
which has been designed and built by Frank H. 
Anderson, of New Haven, Conn., as a stock cruiser. 
She is 30’ long, 9’ 6”” beam, and 3’ draft. The boat has 
smart lines and is designed for comfort and for continued 
hard use. Construction is rugged, the keel being 4’’ white 
oak with the heels of the frames mortised into it, while 
the frames are 144” by 134” oak, spaced 914” center 
to center. Planking is 114” yellow pine with extra heavy 
galvanized fastenings. Bilge stringers, double clamp and 
shelf are all worked in single lengths. Exterior joiner- 
work and interior trim are of mahogany. 

The engine is a Universal Super-four with 24:1 
reduction gear built in. The speed of the boat is 10% 
to 11 miles an hour. Gasoline is carried in two 50-gallon 
tanks abreast of the engine, and the water tank is of 
50 gallons capacity. 

The deckhouse has drop windows and wide doors on 


the port side and aft, and is entirely screened. The sofa 
on the starboard side is large enough for a berth and 
there is room for a cot also. The cockpit has been kept 
clear for fishing and has room enough for four chairs. 
It is watertight and self-bailing and has a roomy 
lazarette under it. Below decks the arrangement plan 
shows a large toilet room forward, with a hatch over- 
head to give access to the forward deck. Next is the 
cabin, with hanging lockers for- 
ward and a 6’ 6” lower berth with 
folding upper berth on each side. 
Aft is the galley, with large ice box 
to port, and sink and Shipmate 
stove to starboard. In extremely 
hot weather an alcohol stove may 
> be placed on top of the coal range. 
Headroom below is 6’ 2” under 
the carlines throughout. 
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The outboard profile of the Anderson 30-footer shows a trim-looking craft with plenty of sheer 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of Anderson 30-footer 


“Yojo,” an Improved “Tidal Wave” 


the berths in the cabin. The fore peak is fitted with a 
deep bin and an abundance of shelves for the stowage 


HIS boat, designed by P. L. Rhodes, naval architect 

of New York, for William C. Thum, of Pasadena, 
California, is the second of her type for the waters 
about Los Angeles. She is slightly larger than her pro- 
totype, being 34’ 1034” over all, 31’ water line, 11’ 
beam and 5’ draft. Her sail area in the three lowers is 
689 square feet, with 77 square feet in the jibtopsail. 
With about two feet more overhang forward and the 
deep forefoot cut away somewhat, the forward sections 
are fuller above water and more buoyant than Tidal 
Wave’s. Fuller quarters result from a slight increase 
in the rake of the sternpost. The load water line and the 
sections below it are practically unchanged from those 
of Tidal Wave. The greater length gives more room on 
deck and improves the boat’s appearance. 

The rig is likewise almost that of the earlier boat. 
The sail plan shows a Genoa jib, ballooner and spinnaker, 
and Yojo will also carry a ‘“‘ Mule” between the masts. 
These light sails give considerable additional area for 
use in light weather, the ballooner alone having 460 
square feet of canvas. 

Below decks the arrangement is much like Tidal 
Wave’s, with 6’ headroom, a cabin trunk 14’ long, extra 
large toilet, good galley, plenty of stowage space and 
lots of elbow room. Wardrobes are fitted between the 
main and the quarter berths and a bureau is placed 
just abaft the galley. 

The engine, a Gray Four-30, is located under the 
cockpit and abaft the mizzenmast. The gasoline tank 
is away aft and the water tanks are placed under 
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Sail plan of ketch “ Yojo” 
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The new boat has practically the same underwater form as “Tidal Wave” 


of boatswain’s stores and ship’s gear of allsorts. Forward The bridge deck makes a comfortable lounging place and 
of this is the cable tier. An astonishing amount of the cockpit, which is watertight and self bailing, is 
dunnage can be tucked away in the boat. roomy. Yojo represents a type that has been well tried 
On deck there is good room forward for working out and that has many points in its favor. She should be 
ground tackle and plenty of space alongside the house. smart under canvas and easy to drive under power. 
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There is not only room below but a feeling of space unusual in a boat of her size 
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“Balek” slipping along in a smooth sea 


“Balek,” a Massachusetts Bay “Eight’’ 


HE interesting photograph above shows the trim 
appearance of the sloop yacht Balek, built last year 
for the International Eight-Metre Class. She is from 
designs by Frank C. Paine, of the Boston firm of Paine, 
Belknap and Skene, and was built under Lloyd’s 
special survey by George Lawley and Son Corporation, 
of Neponset, Mass. She is owned by John M. Elliott, and 
her home port is Marblehead. 
Like the majority of modern racing yachts, she has 
rather a straight sheer and an almost triangular lateral 




















plane. Her principal dimensions are as follows: length 
over all, 48’ 2”; length on load water line, 30’ 0”; 
beam, 8’ 6”; draft of water, 6’ 5’. Her displacement is 
291 cubic feet, equal to 18,625 pounds. 

Construction is of the best, the hull being double 
planked with mahogany, and a great deal of this fine 
wood being used elsewhere in the boat. While she has 
more accommodations below than most of the racing 
yachts, she has shown a good turn of speed. It may be 
that she will prove even faster in her second season. 
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This gives an idea of the construction 
of the modern racing yacht 





HE whiskered old salt in the above illustration has 

up and left this sheltered spot for the open sea. 
For the next three or four months his destiny will be 
that of the Water Gipsy in her race to Plymouth and 
her long sail home again, and his place will be taken by 
the barefoot boy at the left, who, as you may see from 
his attitude, is itching to tell what he knows. Cap 
Stan himself, then, must not be accused of contradic- 
tions or inconsistencies. On behalf of the boy it is re- 
quested that indignant readers will hurl rubber belaying 
pins instead of the regulation ones that the old gentle- 
man is so experienced at catching and returning with 
lethal accuracy. 

+ + + 


Last month the old boy did pretty well in naming 
Teragram, Malabar X, and High Tide among the boats 
having the edge in the Cape May race. They didn’t 
let him down as a prophet. When it came to the Trans- 
atlantic race he asked his readers to guess among Land- 
fall, Highland Light, Dorade, Mistress, and Water 
Gipsy, and as I am one of his most devoted readers 
I’m going to rush in and guess. Since the race will be 
over by the time this appears in print, my prediction 
will seem all the funnier if I’m wrong. Well, Landfall, 
scratch boat, may finish first, but since she seems to have 
only one veteran of the Spanish race aboard in addition 
to her owner, I’m guessing that another boat will nose 
her out by a few hours — maybe Highland Light. And 
I'm guessing that Water Gipsy will cop the cup. If I’m 
wrong there will be elaborate alibis in the next issue. 


$+ ¢ 


No more than the usual amount of ignorant guff was 
spilled in the papers when the ten Transatlantic racers 
shoved off for Plymouth, but I was more than usually 
annoyed with some of it. One bird hitched up his golf 
pants and wrote learnedly about the prospect of the 
boys sailing ‘“‘the more dangerous northerly route”’ 
and avoiding the southerly course “via Bermuda and 
the Azores.” This is enough to make a vital issue of the 
question that was so acute at Newport during the 
America’s Cup races last fall — namely whether or not 
gcats who report yacht races in golf pants (except Bill 
l':ylor) should be permitted to live. 





Down at Cape May there was a story going the rounds 
that made every hearer feel a little better. As I got it 
fourth hand I’ll omit names, but it appears that one of 
the racing schooners was drifting across the entrance 
to the Delaware clouded in kites when a rumchaser 
came along and ordered her to turn on her running 
lights. ‘They are lighted,’’ said the skipper of the racing 
boat; ‘‘take a look.”’ 

“Well, you just turned ’em when you saw me com- 
ing,’ said the boatswain commanding the chaser. 

‘“‘They’ve been lit ever since sundown,” said the rac- 
ing skipper, “and if you can’t see them under the spin- 
naker and balloon jib that’s no fault of mine.” 

“T tell you they weren’t burning,’’ retorted the boat- 
swain, ‘‘and I won’t take any of your lip.” 

At this juncture an irate voice spoke up from the rac- 
ing schooner, demanding the number of the chaser and 
the name of her commander. The demand was received 
in silence until the voice said, ‘This is Commander 
So-and-So of the Coast Guard speaking and I give you 
five seconds in which to supply the information.” . . . 
Oh boy! . . . And the story has it that the speaker 
really was a bona fide two and a half striper. But what 
price impersonating a Coast Guard officer in passages 
of this kind? They say it was worth the risk of a month 
in the brig to see the way that particular boatswain 
climbed down. 


+ + + 


I hate to introduce a sour note so early in my career, 
but despite the excellence with which the whole affair 
was managed there was an element at the Cape May 
banquet that was just that. I don’t refer to the bar 
running wide open on the ground floor of the hotel, 
because as long as we have Prohibition we’re bound to 
have drinking in public places. And I don’t object foo 
much to the loud-voiced professional gamblers on the 
second floor who tried to separate the racers from their 
money. But I do object strenuously to the girls from the 
third floor who talked and laughed while the speeches 
were going on. Give us our liquor and let us take or 
leave our gambling, but at the close of future races 
don’t interrupt our inspired oratory with girlish giggles 
from upstairs. 
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SAILOR’S PROGRESS 


By Frederick J. Steinhardt 


(The Dial Press. 1931. $3.50) 


O MORE fitting title could have been chosen for Frederick 

J. Steinhardt’s book than “Sailor’s Progress.” The story 

is just that — the education of a tyro in the ways of the sea and 

sail in the school of experience. In his case it was a pleasant 

schooling, under conditions that most of us would envy, with a 

boat of his own at an early age, plenty of time, and but few de- 
mands save those made by the little ship herself. 

Nike was a Victory Class sloop, and in her the author takes 

the reader of the book through several seasons of racing and 


cruising. Now, the racing game is a hard one for a beginner. It is” 


discouraging to come in at the tail end of the procession in race 
after race, to see other boats pass you for no other reason than 
that they are better sailed, to do the wrong thing when the right 
thing is so obvious to one with experience. Many get discour- 
aged and give it up before they master the rudiments; others 
never learn or never rise above mediocrity. But to one who ob- 
serves, who profits by mistakes, and reasons out why certain 
things should be done in certain ways, the “game”’ offers the 
best possible means of acquiring that delicate sense, that in- 
stinctive touch, or feeling, that makes a successful racing skip- 
per. Steinhardt “stuck.’’ Through several seasons he sailed his 
boat in a hard fighting class until she became a factor in the 
racing. The first day Nike came in one from last, instead of last, 
those aboard her felt as if they had won a race. 

In cruising, too, there was plenty to learn, and learn it they 
did. It is doubtful if any “ Victory” has cruised as widely or as 
far as Nike. The discomforts of the cuddy of a small racing sloop 
are never realized by her crew, who patently feel as if their boat 
had everything that a larger cruiser could offer. Which is as it 
should be if one is to become a real sailor. 

Of such adventure as a small boat and the sea provide, there is 
also plenty. And seldom has such adventure been better related. 
The author not only learned to sail with Nike, he learned to 
write, aiso. But perhaps here Nike only furnished the inspiration. 
ty really too much to expect a little ship to teach one every- 
thing. 

It’s a good book — one every man who has ever sailed a small 
boat will enjoy reading. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “HIPPOCAMPUS” 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


(The Century Co., N. Y. $2.00) 


“. , . And then the delectable 28-foot Hippocampus sailed 
into my life . . .’”’ says Alfred Loomis in his ‘Cruise of the 
Hippocampus,’’ which has recently been reissued. 

In thus introducing Hippocampus, Mr. Loomis conveys a 
suggestion of the portentousness of his first meeting with the 
little yawl. And the occasion was a momentous one. With her 
owner more of a motor boatman than a sailor at the outset of 
the cruise, Hippocampus was to prove instrumental in the de- 
velopment of Mr. Loomis’s incipient sailorly abilities into those 
of the thorough seaman. 

This cruise was not to be “one of your deadly serious, 
methodical, undeviating voyages,”’ and for the crew of three 
which set out in Hippocampus, bound, roughly, down the At- 
lantic Coast to the West Indies, across the Caribbean to Colon, 
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and through the Panama Canal, a venture of an informal char- 
acter seems quite in keeping. Whether it was due to the manner 
in which the undertaking was conducted, the genial good nature 
of the adventurers, or to the spontaneity and adaptability 
which seem to characterize them, the essential spirit of cruising 
is present in the telling — and that, it would seem, is one of the 
prime ingredients in a cruising story. 


a ae 


CURRY WAS RIGHT 
By Charles Geoffrey Miller 


(Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1931. $2.00) 


AN AMUSING account of the way in which the racing bug 
gets hold of a young chap who is infected with the virus of 
competition. It tells of the progress of four brothers who acquire, 
through the trading ability of one of them, an apparently worn 
out little one-design boat and the way in which they go about 
tuning her up. The brothers team up in pairs and race on alter- 
nate regatta days, without getting out of the ruck of alsorans. At 
last one pair discover Curry’s book, study it carefully, put its 
teachings into action and steadily increase their boat’s speed. 
The climax comes when the red head who is at the top of the 
class is finally beaten in a drifting match, to the gratification of 
the heroes’ family and friends. 

The author, as Mr. Mallory says in the foreword, has been 
through the mill and worked long and hard over some pet boat. 
Designed for boys, the book is not without interest for anyone 
with a love of the water. 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 


(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 1931. Cloth, $14.00; Canvas, 
$12.00; Flag Book, $3.00) 


STABLISHED in 1903, “Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts’’ has attained the position of an institution in Ameri- 
can yachting, the recognized authority in everything relating to 
the material particulars of yachts, yacht clubs and yacht owner- 
ship. The twenty-ninth annual issue shows a record of 5303 
yachts and their owners, 518 yacht clubs, and 45 associations 
and similar bodies devoted to the advancement of all branches 
of yachting. 

The additions this year, 300 in number, are of various types, 
and indicate a healthy growth in the sport. While there are few 
cruising yachts of great size, there are a number of auxiliary 
craft of wholesome type designed for coastal cruising and the 
ocean races which are becoming more popular each year. In the 
power division are a number of cruising craft of medium size 
and a still greater number of the small cruisers which have done 
so much to make Americans waterminded — compact, conven- 
ient, comfortable little ships. 

In addition to the list of the yachts of the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, the West Indies and South America, and 
the lists of yacht owners and yacht clubs of these countries, 
there are lists of the late names of yachts, signal letters, and an 
index to the private signals of yachtsmen, making in all a book 
of 630 pages, to which are added 66 lithographed plates of yacht 
flags. These include 3153 private signals and 554 burgees of 
yacht clubs. These flag plates are also published in a separate 
volume under the title of “ Lloyd’s American Yacht Flags.” 














The Matthews 38-foot Sport Cruiser makes a useful tender for a racing yacht 


Of Interest To The Skipper 


Oil Companies Merge 


Neng was sprung a few days ago by 
IX. the Enterprise Oil Company of Buffalo, 
makers of Duplex Marine Engine Oil, when 
announcement was made by Commodore 
Henry H. Hower that the Enterprise works, 
with nineteen other organizations led by 
Quaker State, had participated in the forma- 
tion of a large national merger under the 
name of the Quaker State Oil Refining Cor- 
poration. 

Duplex Marine Engine Oil, for many 
years past has been a leading marine lubri- 
cant, specified for use by over 80 per cent of 
the prominent standardized marine engine 
and boat builders. Quaker State has, for 
years, had the greatest distribution of any 
Pennsylvania oil, its dealer outlets number- 
ing over 75,000. It serves automobile owners 
throughout North America, and in all for- 
eign countries. The union of Quaker State in 
the automobile field and Duplex Marine 
Engine Oil in the marine world, gives the 
new corporation a commanding position on 
both land and water. 





Enterprise now has at its disposal both the 
research and production facilities of the four 
giant refineries participating in the merger. 
These, located at strategic points in the 
Pennsylvania fields, have long been known 
as the leaders of the Pennsylvania refining 
industry. 

Duplex Marine Engine Oil has strong dis- 
tribution through marine channels, and the 
announcement states that no change is con- 
templated in such distribution. In certain 
territories remote from Buffalo the network 
of Quaker State jobbers and dealers may be 
employed to advantage in serving boat own- 
ers on inland lakes and rivers. The officers 
and personnel of the Enterprise organization 
are continuing their functions as in the past 
and their services to the boat and engine 
builders of this industry are as strong, active 
and helpful as heretofore. This means, of 
course, that the perennially popular manager 
of the marine department of the Enterprise 
organization, Commodore “‘Steve’”’ Drakeley, 
continues his work at regattas and national 
shows. 


An Attractive Tender 


The new Matthews 38-foot'Sport Cruiser, 
with her roomy cockpit and snug quarters 
below, makes a useful tender for a racing 
yacht. With her standard power plant, the 
175 h.p. wieisdGaiinl Kermath Sea 
Hawk, this handy craft shows a speed of 20 
m.p.h. She can pick up the owner and his 
guests and put them aboard without loss of 
time and can set them ashore at the yacht 
club after the finish of the race. When the 
wind peters out, the boat can also tow the 
racer to her home port without delay. In 
addition, there are always errands to be run 
between the yacht and the beach and in this 
service the boat’s good turn of speed will be 
appreciated. 


Night Signals 
The ordinary hand flare, particularly 
when shown from a small boat, has a lim- 


ited range and is generally invisible five 
miles away. To give the boatman a night 


The 23-foot Faybow 

Custom Runabout, 

powered with a New 

International Model 

124 Scripps, hums 

along at a 40-mile 
an hour pace 
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signal with a good range of visibility, the 
International Flare Signal Co. has brought 
out an aerial signal which may be seen 
twenty miles or more. The light, of 30,000 
candle power in red, and 50,000 in white, is 
carried by a parachute similar to that used 
in star shells. The parachute is projected 200 
feet or more into the air, being fired from a 
pistol, and the light burns for 30 to 40 sec- 
onds. For use as a hand torch when desired, 
a holder is provided, the cartridge being then 
ignited by rubbing the primer with a 
scratcher stick. 

The device has been approved by the U.S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service and has been 
adopted by the U. S. Coast Guard after 
tests which occupied more than two years. 
The white light may be used when launch- 
ing a boat at night or when picking up a 
man overboard. The red light is a distress 
signal and is universally recognized as such. 


jaw pase 


“Bussard III,” a 26-foot Hackercraft with a 200 h.p. Kermath motor, 


ii 


* he. * 


has been winning 


consistently in Germany 


The Dodge Sweepstakes 


A feature of the International regatta at 
Detroit last year was the 50-mile Sweep- 
stakes Race of the 16-foot Dodge runabouts. 
It was one of the largest one-design classes 
ever brought together in competition and 
was a fine spectacle, with 28 of these little 
runabouts speeding around the course. This 
year the race will be run on Monday, Sep- 
tember 7th, and the entry list promises to 
be double that of the previous event. The 
contest will be the only race on Labor Day 
other than that for the Harmsworth Trophy. 

In 1930 the Sweepstakes was run in rough 
water and under extremely bad weather 
conditions, which cut down the speed to a 
certain extent. The winner was Frank Wig- 


“Helene,” designed 
by Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., and built by 
the Bath Iron Works, 
is 146 by 25 by 8 
feet 6 inches. A pair 
of 400 h.p. Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesels 
drive her 16 m.p.h. 
She made the trip 
Jrom Portland to De- 
troit, 2050 miles, in 
seven days, a remark- 
ably fast run 


glesworth, of Boston, with J. E. Wilkinson 
as crew, and the speed for the long grind 
under adverse conditions was 28.5 m.p.h. 


“Bussard III” Shows Speed 


The Garbaty Challenge Cup, competed 
for at the Berlin-Potsdam regatta in Ger- 
many, was won this year for the eighth 
successive time by Richard M. Busse, 
prominent German sportsman and motor 


boat enthusiast, with his Hackercraft 
Bussard III. This American stock 26-footer 
has captured this cup for the third time, ex- 
celling in speed and reliability. Her motor is 
a 200 h.p. Kermath. 

Besides winning the Garbaty Cup, Herr 


Loretta Turnbull, who won interna- 

tional honors on Lake Garda, Italy, 

starting a race in her Johnson- 
powered “Sunkist Kid” 


Busse won with his boat the prize given by 
the German Motor Yacht Association for 
the finest runabout on the Templiner See, at 
Potsdam, and took first place in a unique 
racing feature, a combination aeroplane and 
speed boat relay. In addition, first prize for 
consistent performance also went to Herr 
Busse and Bussard III. 

The boat last year did extremely well in 
races in Germany and Italy and bids fair to 
repeat these successes this season. 


Earl H. Croft Representing McIntosh 
& Seymour Corporation 


The McIntosh & Seymour Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the American Locomotive 
Company, of Auburn, N. Y., announces the 
appointment of Earl H. Croft as its exclu- 
sive yacht representative in the handling of 
the corporation’s marine Diesel motors. 

In this field Mr. Croft has had a long and 
wide experience covering many years, re- 
sulting in a thorough understanding of the 
engine room requirements of yachts of all 
sizes and types. 

The McIntosh & Seymour Corporation 
makes a full line of marine Diesel power 
plants and auxiliary motors ranging from 50 
to 2500 h.p. for every type of service. Its 
yacht sales office is at 2800 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City, where the new repre- 
sentative is located. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Boating Men thought it 


Impossible! 





CHRIS-CRAFT QUALITY 





HRIS-CRAFT’S announcement of new runabouts at 
$795 and $995 was received with enthusiastic interest 
by men who thoroughly know boat values. But interest 
changed to amazement when they learned just what these 
prices give them in construction, equipment and performance. 


For example—that these boats are not outboards or outboard 
conversions, but full-sized, powerful 6-passenger runabouts! 
That they have V-type hulls of genuine Philippine hardwood 
and the famous Chris-Craft double planked bottom! That 
they are so roomy, so comfortable, so fast and so dependable! 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS + SEDANS + COMMUTERS 


CRUISERS + YACHTS + TENDERS 


© C-C Corp., 1931 (128) 


795 


15)4-ft., 6-passenger, 43 h. p., 
speeds up to 30 m. p. h. 


995 


18-fc., 6-passenger, 63 h.p., speeds 
up to 30 m.p.h. (De Luxe model, 
85 h. p., speeds up to 36 
m.p.h., $1395) 


Boating experts thought it impossible even for Chris-Craft, 
with its 44 years’ experience and great facilities, to produce 
such quality at these prices. But here they are—and Chris- 
Craft invites you to compare them, point by point and fea- 
ture by feature, with anything near their size on the market. 


Either of these boats will bring you a glorious summer of cool, 
clean, healthful sport on lake, bay or coast waters, at a cost 
which may never be duplicated. Let your nearest Chris-Craft 
merchant demonstrate today, and explain the easy financing 
plan which enables you to buy any Chris-Craft out of income. 


C O U P O N 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 
4.8 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on 


0 $995 Chris-Craft Runabout 





RR SO ES NES 


Address____ 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION-—408 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH—1 WEST 52ND ST., AT 5TH AVENUE 
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“Hotspur” Crashes Through 


(Continued from page 36) 

tacks, ‘‘make it west, or possibly a half north. God 
knows (and shares the secret with me) that I’m lost.’’ 

“West a half north,” said Linton, calmly. ‘‘ Wind’s 
about sou’ sou’west and we can foot nicely on that.” 

The idea of footing nicely in any direction at that 
moment gave me the jidders, but I was spared the 
ignominy of heaving to by hearing a distinctive double 
tone issuing from all the welter of sound to westward of 
us. I didn’t believe it at first, but it was undoubtedly 
a chime, three seconds long, bearing west by south. 
Then the wind freshened and the noisy water at our 
bow drowned out the sound. After a bit we luffed and 
heard it again. Then rain came (bringing a fishy smell) 
and beat about our ears and we lost the chime. By 
chance, I learned that when sitting under the closed 





COMBINED WITH RARE 
RIDING COMFORTS 








The Matthews ‘*46”’ Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser is an 18-mile Boat 


‘ With the famous Matthews “38” or “46” Cruiser at ‘ 
your command you can cruise in absolute safety from Me < si 
the picturesque bays of the Maritime Provinces to the 
palm fringed shores of the Florida coast.-.. And because 
of the experienced completeness so skillfully wrought 
in all Matthews interior designs, your absolute comfort 
—that of your family and friends—is assured every 
nautical mile of your voyage. You'll find Matthews 
Cruisers the very embodiment of cruising relaxation. 
. .. From the unexcelled galley-kitchen to the deeply 
upholstered and luxurious Pullman berths or stateroom 
beds there is no touch of perfection lacking to meet all 
the requirements of a splendid home afloat. By all 
means investigate the new “38” foot model 85 Single 
Cabin Matthews which sells at $5980 afloat Port 
Clinton. This handsome, husky hull is identical in 
every detail to the famous “38” designs—exactly the 
same construction and arrangement that is present in 
the Standard Single Cabin “38”. This model provides 
the greatest cruiser value to be found anywhere in 
America. Write today for the literature on all ten of 
the distinguished Matthews 40th Anniversary Cruisers. 

DEALERS 


Sates AND Service: Bruns, Kimball & Company, 
5th Ave. at 15th St., New York City. The Bar- 
rett Company, 112 Second St., Louisville, Ky. 





2.99 


“Hotspur’s” hard-driving crew 


hatch I could hear it distinctly, although losing all 
sense of its bearing. Dick and Jack were called to listen, 
and while confirming the existence of the chime dif- 
fered as to its direction from us. As a desperate ex- 
pedient we strapped the mainsail in tight and ran 
directly off, stilling the noise of rushing water, and 
avoiding the clatter of luffing sails. A short interval of 
silence and then loud and clear the three-second blast, 
bearing west by south. 

And that was the last time we heard it for as we 
straightened back on our course the fog lifted a little 
and the chime went out of business. I had certainly 
put in a night of torture, but at seven we sighted the 
lightship dead ahead and at 7:29 rounded its stern and 
set our spinnaker to a strengthening southwesterly. 
A schooner had rounded just ahead of us. As the visibil- 
ity improved we saw half a dozen other sail ahead of 
her. We were, I think the thirty-second boat to report. 

The rest was plain sailing. Our spinnaker, set to port, 
spilled into our ballooner, and Hotspur did some lovely 
sailing until in midafternoon we were becalmed off the 





Allmand & French, 6460 East Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. Bender Marine Company, Bay Front, 
Erie, Pa. Boardman & Flower, 1740 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. Flood Gate Motor 
Boat Sales Agency, 14th and Water Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Wm. V. Masson, 1619 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Mississippi Valley 
Yacht Sales, Times Bldg., Alton, Ill. Walter 
to Moreton Corporation, 1045 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston, Mass. O. H. Olsen, St. Simons Island, 





$23000 Ga. R. Sealy, Commerce Bldg., Galveston, Texas. 
Sebo Boat Company, 3206 Main St., Houston, 

2 Texas. Florida B h, 18 McAllister Arcade, 

Afloat Port Clinton aia Miami, Fla. prpsaee Miers 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers ... Since 1890 


314 Bay Side 


Port Clinton, Ohio 





mouth of the Delaware, fourteen miles south of the 
finish line. At that time, as we learned later, the fabu- 
lous Duckling had not crossed, and we were well within 
the money for the Cape May Cup. But there’s no use 
of going into that. She and the other fast ones had had 
their bad luck earlier in the game, giving us a chance to 
creep up on them, and now we had ours. For seven 
hours we slatted in the slick greenish swells, and at 
eleven at night picked up a soft northeasterly which at 
1:00 a.m. hardened in the twinkling of an eye. 

Then it was in ballooner and up staysail, jib and 
topsail, and we finished the race with our rail under. 
Rigg was again at the stick, to which he naturally 
gravitates in times of excitement, and when we suddenly 





sighted a sloop on our weather beam he threw a scare 
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Now Made Water- and Mildew- Resisting 
by the Hydropelling Process 


“AVENIR’S” SAILS ARE MADE OF THIS NEW-PROCESSED WAMSUTTA DUCK 


A greatly increased resistance to water and mildew 
has been given to Wamsutta Duck by an exclusive new 
process of finishing. 

Sails made from this new cloth repel moisture, retain 
their natural pliability, and do not increase appreciably 
in weight in rain or fog. 

The flagship “Avenir” of the Corinthian Yacht Club, at 
Marblehead, tried out her complete new suit of these 


Wamsutta water-resisting sails in June (and it was about 


the wettest June in history). Commodore McQuesten re- 
ports that the sails look as good as the day they were 
bent, “in spite of one of the rainiest months on record,” 
and do not “give and come” like ordinary duck. 

We shall be glad to give you complete information 
about this exclusive and important new feature of 
Wamsutta Duck. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Howe & Bainbridge, 220 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“AVENIR“— Owned by Commodore George E. McQuesten, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, Marblehead, Mass. 
Wamsutta Yacht Duck Sails by Cousens & Pratt 
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High Tide — First Boat to Finish, Class A, Cape May Race 


Comfort, Yes 
But Speed, Too! 


Consider the 1931 Cape May Race. The winner in 
Class A, after a hard-fought contest, was Mr. 
George L. Mixter’s Alden-designed 58’ schooner 
“Teregram,”’ Mr. Alden’s ‘‘ Malabar X.”’ finishing 
second. Mr. J. Rulon-Miller’s new Alden-designed 
70’ schooner “High Tide” was the first boat to 
finish, on actual time. Out of 21 starters in this 
class, 9 in the first 11 were Alden-designed. 


Comfort and seaworthiness are always found in 
Alden designs, yet constant results in ocean races 
prove that Alden yachts have speed. Building 
prices are destinctly lower. What sort of sailing or 
power yacht are you considering for next season? 
Let us talk it over with you. 


Teregram — Winner, Class A, Cape May Race 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT YACHT BROKER 
148 State Street, Boston 
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into us by saying that he recognized her as Sayonara IT. 
That brought us up to concert pitch. After getting the 
worst of it in two split tacks, Rigg put us across the 
line a minute and a half ahead of our unknown com- 
petitor. We learned subsequently that it was not 
Sayonara IT, but only the Windrush, entered in Class B. 
But she gave us the thrill of a racing finish after 84 
hours, 21 minutes, and 50 seconds at sea. 

Well, it was a good race, despite the accident of Hot- 
spur’s being the only entry to finish in Class C. I am 
glad I was in it, if for no other reason than to demon- 
strate that a small boat can take the rough with the 
smooth in ocean racing. And it was a beautifully 
managed race, thanks to the persevering genius of Fin 
Downs and the other officials of the Corinthian Y. C. 
of Philadelphia, and the collaboration of the Coast 
Guard. That finish line—the dazzling beam of a 
destroyer’s searchlight playing on the siivered whistling 
buoy off Cape May Harbor—is something to tell 
one’s children about; and the launch and bus services 
in port the next day were marvels of efficiency. There 
was one further evidence of forethought that put the 
managing committee in a class by itself. An engraver 
was imported from Philadelphia to stand by until the 
winning boats were in, and at the banquet that evening, 
as my palsied hands received a five-pint silver pitcher 
from the master of ceremonies, I looked down and saw 
that it was already inscribed with the name of Hotspur. 
That was quite a moment. 


s+ + 


British and American Contenders for the 
Harmsworth Trophy 
(Continued from page 42) 

In contests in which the victory is ‘‘cinched”’ before- 
hand, or the odds are heavy on one side, there is far less 
public interest, regardless of the spectacular quality 
of the event. And the Harmsworth Trophy race is a 
spectacular event of the first order. The elements of 
excitement are all there. Many observers think that, 
although the rule allowing a team of boats to each 
nation may be strictly applicable at some future time, 
and should, therefore, not be discarded, a provision 
forbidding the defender to enter any more boats than 
there are challengers ready to start should be inserted 
in the rules governing the contest. If two challengers 
appear at the line, two defenders should race them. If 
three, then the team of three idea is met. But because 
of the enormous expense of these boats, it is extremely 
unlikely that there will often be three, or even two 
challengers. We are all glad to see even one invader 
arrive for an attempt at the trophy which has remained 
in one place almost long enough — if not too long — to 
realize the utmost in public interest. 

This boat-for-boat suggestion is criticized by some 
who declare that the additional boats of the American 
team add much to the effect, giving variety of per- 
formance and altogether a bigger and better show to 
the spectators. It is, of course, also urged that the de- 
fender has a right to build at least three boats to defend, 
a thought which makes one wonder why the limit should 
be only three boats. The defender of this or some other 
motor boat’ racing trophy with a similar rule may 
think enough of a trophy to build a dozen defenders. 
And just what incentive would there be to challenge 
under such conditions? An extreme case, it is true, but 
a possible one — for argument’s sake. 

A race between Miss America IX and Miss England 
IT would be an exciting affair, and if Estelle V and Miss 
America VIII, or Miss America X, were also on the 
line it would be even more so — with the odds equal. 
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MARINE MOTORS 


Low Priced FOURS and SIXES 


The specifications of the new six-cylinder models speak 
for themselves: Cylinders cast en bloc of special chrome 
nickel iron with full-length water jackets cast integral; 
detachable cylinder heads; seven main bearings, bronze 
back type of 214” diameter; optional cast iron or alumi- 
num pistons for high speed and medium duty use with 
three compression rings and one oil ring and 1” hardened 
ground piston pins; connecting rods drop forged carbon 
steel with direct babbitted crank bearings; silchrome 
valves with seats fully water jacketed; four-bearing cam- at ance -_ 
ange ; Note the clean cut aspect of this 228-cubic-inch Six-“82” Farr Marine 
shaft with integral hardened cams; manifolds separate of singular power output and silky smecth performance. 
with intake hot spot designed its entire length and 
exhaust manifold completely water jacketed; lubrica- 
tion is of full pressure feed type to all reciprocating 
parts; A. C. mechanical fuel pump; water pump of vane 
type, absolutely silent, subject to minimum wear; igni- 
tion system, Auto-Lite with automatic spark advance; 
carburetion by Zenith with backfire arrester and built-in 
drip pan; reverse gear planetary type, pressure lubri- 
cated; optional built-in Morse water cooled super-quiet 
reduction gears in two ratios; oil pan either aluminum 








— 


or cast 1ron; mounting arms available to fit any special Note the clean cut aspects of this 228-cubic-inch Six-**82” For Marine 
e ° ° ° . Mot ith fuel » ari i 
installation. These specifications cannot be duplicated iat tes ‘lee ee 


or matched in any other make of motors. 


$385 and up 


FARR MARINE MOTOR 
DEALERSHIPS 
are open all over the world. 


Write for the special Farr Dealer 
Franchise today 


A new Four-“45” of extraordinary lightness, 
quietness and speed is included in the new 
Farr Marine Motors Series. An ideal small 
runabout engine where endurance, speed, 
economy and accessibility are requisites. 





All Farr Marine Motors are available for medium duty use. This is 
the Six-**70"" medium duty 263-cubic-inch model with ideal torque or 
turning cffort for low speed work. 








Auxiliaries...Cruisers and Launches 


—_— 
— 
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STERNO 


Marine Stove 


Good News for Sea Cooks! 
..- aSwell New Stove 


O MORE galley slaves with this sensible, improved 
STERNO MARINE STOVE aboard. Two big 
burners, adjustable to intense heat for quick cooking, or 
to a slow ‘“‘warming”’ flame for simmering. Enameled 
against rust . . . ideally suited to quick, safe, practical, 
and economical cooking. Light enough to bring up on 
deck in hot weather. 


SAFE — Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat. No more 
wicks, priming cups, or 
liquid fuels. Flame en- 
closed — no possibility of 
exploding. Can be tipped 
over without danger. Pots 
and pans won’t slide off. 


PRACTICAL — Cooks a full- 
sized meal for a cruiser’s pas- 
sengers, and yet is not too 
large for a light runabout. Quick 
— requires a minimum of time 
below for the fellow who does the 
cooking. Sturdily constructed, im- 
proved by the new burners, heat 
regulated by a turn of the wrist. 


CONVENIENT — Just the right size to fit in your galley. No 
pipes, no tanks. Easily put on deck in hot weather, and ashore 
for picnics. Easy to clean. Weighs 16 pounds — measures 201% x 
11% x 10 inches. Costs only $12.50 . . . the lowest-priced, two- 
burner stove on the market. Available everywhere. 


New STERNO Cabin Heater 
meets a real need .... 


HE thing for chilly mornings and 
evenings. A blessing if it rains. 
Light, compact, absolutely. safe, 
this new Sterno Cabin Heater warms 
up the average cabin in a few min- 
utes. Stows away when not in use. 
Measures only 11 x 6 x 15% inches. 
Why monkey around with a heavy, 
ungainly coal or oil stove? Here’s a 
A heater that burns Canned Heat, and 
c works better, faster and more safely! 

SMALL enough to __ Costs only $5.00. 
a i Pan yd = pw d Sold through your marine dealer; or, 
if he cannot supply you immediately, 


and quick. : 
(11” x6” x 1514”) order direct, using coupon below. 


SAFEST, handiest stove 

afloat. Enameled against rust. 

Entirely enclosed. Guard rail 

prevents pots and pans from 
getting adrift. 


@ 
STERAD 
HEATER 











STERNO CORPORATION, 9 East 37th Street, New York City y.g 


Send me (_ ) Sterno Marine Stove at $12.50 
( ) Sterno Cabin Heater at $5.00 (green or white, specify color) 


I enclose $......., which I understand will be promptly refunded upon return 
of items if I’m not completely satisfied. 


OR (_ ) Send me complete description and specifications. 


bso este char onk-c-wirecte’S ‘oor Green 


I Sak a a a a a a hes a a ae 
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But if only one of these boats appears to race, let the 
defender be the best of the Miss America boats — and 
let the two fight it out with the hazards equal. 

In international competition developing in the smaller 
and less expensive classes, such as the 335-cubic-inch 
hydroplanes and the two-litre boats, the team idea is a 
good one because these boats will develop in both coun- 
tries in large numbers, necessitating elaborate elimina- 
tion regattas to pick the champions for the grand finale. 
But in the unlimited class, let us have the numbers 
equal, the odds equal, and Lady Luck on either side. 


+ + + 


Groping for the Bermudas a Century Ago 
(Continued from pageé 65) 


all the coral rock Lee had seen was white, he was not 
aware that coral reefs have a dark appearance. Fortu- 
nately, the mate came up just in time to save the 
schooner from piling up on the rocks. 

“Tf we had piled up on that reef,’ asked the mate, 
“what would have become of the boxes of money brought 
from the warship and placed by the officer under your 
berth?” 

“T have no money,” explained Lee, “‘those boxes 
contain nothing but printing type.”’ 

The light from the burning canvas soon brought a pilot 
gig with six hands. Another boat came alongside, and 
then a third. Everyone had acquaintances in the crowd 
but Lee, whom they had never seen. His family, he 
learned, was in mourning for him. At eleven o’clock 
that night Donald Lee, after bidding goodby to the 
Captain and the crew, stepped ashore to be greeted by 
his father and family. Among those who welcomed him 
was the owner of Sally Ann. 

The official time of the voyage was 72 days 17 hours 
and 30 minutes, during which the Sally Ann had traveled 
a distance of over 2500 miles to make good a distance of 
only 750. 


The Seawanhaka Cup Stays Abroad 
(Continued from page 46) 


to windward of us and footed just as fast. Saskia made 
the mark, while we had to tack again. 

On the second leg across the Clyde we both set 
Genoa jibs, as it was a broad reach. Saskia gained 33 
seconds, mostly due to rounding the weather mark 
first. We jibed around the second mark and reached 
home. On this third leg Saskia did not gain an inch. 

The wind had moderated a bit on the second beat to 
windward, but it was puffy, and the sea was smoother. 
We kept splitting tacks and short tacking throughout 
all the windward leg, and actually gained 3 seconds on 
this beat. Our sail looked very well and Priscilla 
seemed to be going better. 

On the second leg, Saskia set her spinnaker well for- 
ward, so we hardened up under the Genoa jib, and then 
set ours. The defender gained a little on this leg. 

We jibed on the last leg, which was also our last 
chance of beating Saskia if we could. It was a broad 
reach, and we neither gained nor lost a second. Saskia 
crossed the finish line 2 minutes and 25 seconds ahead 
of Priscilla III amid a great blast of whistles and 
sirens. Thus ended the fourth and last race. 

There is not much to be said about the races as the 
element of excitement was lacking. Saskia was the faster 
under the conditions encountered — and that was that. 
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Phantom Delivery 
(Continued from page 54) 


forbidding his son to ship aboard, and disclaiming all 
responsibility. A lady — a lady, mark you — wrote and 
said she was used to voyages on liners, and presumed 
we had a bath with facilities for hot water aboard. 
Several others wired us, and the boatmen reaped a rich 
harvest in porterage. We stopped our advertisements 
pretty quickly. Everyone of them thought it was a joy 
trip, a cruise to the isles of the blest, with no work or 
worry or care. Extraordinary! ... It revealed the 
power of a few lines, the longing for escape, the dis- 
content, the unrest, the hate. .. . 

Days changed into weeks. The owner wrote and wrote. 
What did we want? Why the delay? He was losing 
money hand over fist. He never thought he would be let 
down like this. What we wanted — by heavens! — 
was a crew. We told him so. We told him no seaman 
would ship aboard, and that we weren’t carrying pas- 
sengers. We became notorious. The ship was dubbed 
The White Phantom. Little boys scurried past, pointing 
at us as if we were wandering ghosts. Shopkeepers 
rubbed their hands and chuckled; foremen of yacht 
yards offered us berths for laying up and facilities for 
innumerable repairs; ship chandlers plagued us; and 
acquaintances told us we were fit for the local asylum. 
Then one day a plaintive letter arrived from the owner. 
He was, he said, in a “frightful situation”; he was losing 
a fortune. The whole world, it seemed, was clamoring 
to charter her. ‘‘I suppose,” he concluded, ‘‘you must 
go to Brest, pick up two Breton fishermen, and sail her 
down with them. I authorize you to do so and I will 
pay.” That was something. We set sail in a strong 
northeasterly breeze. The harbor rocked with laughter. 
People said, ‘‘See you tomorrow. Don’t lose your- 
selves.” 

She was a handful to manage, that ship, with the two 
of us; but the wind was fair, though the beam sea rose 
steadily as we dropped the land. Soon she started her 
antics. She began to roll — to roll as if she wanted to 
turn over. We looked at each other and said nothing. 
Her masts gyrated and swung giddy arcs over the 
heavens. Her motion increased, and she developed a 
sickening habit of lurching over, half on her beam ends, 
and remaining there for breathless seconds. We became 
alarmed. More than once we had to run her off dead 
before it. We held a council of war. Bob said: ‘‘If you 
keep the seas aft, I’ll go and get some lunch. Perhaps 
that will help us.’”’ He disappeared below for a few 
minutes, then came scrambling on deck as if he had met 
a devastation. 

‘Man alive!” he shouted. ‘“She’s dropping to bits.” 

“What?” I cried, unable to believe my ears. 

We luffed her in a lull and hove her to. We dashed 
below. Bob dropped on his knees and put his ears to the 
floorboards. ‘‘Listen,”’ he said. I dropped down pretty 
quick. “‘ Hear it?” he asked. Hear it! I should think I did. 
With each motion of the ship a sickening thump shook 
her as if she were touching bottom. No doubt, no doubt 
at all. The keel was loose. We scrambled up and fell 
silent. ‘Those rats,” Bob muttered. “I told you so.” 
We flung ourselves on the motor. It started. We worked 
her back on full throttle, our hearts in our mouths, and 
the motor ran like a clock. We blessed it. Each revolu- 
tion it turned was like a hymn, for if the keel fell off the 
ol! ship would capsize in the twinkling of an eye. At 
dusk we were again off the entrance. At dark we had 
anchored in our old berth, and lay still and motionless 
lik: a phantom. 

“he next day we put her against a quay and let her 
dry out. A yacht surveyor whom we knew well, ex- 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


**When it comes to bein’ accurate, 
Columbians certainly hit the mark 


yoo 





(COLUMBIAN accuracy makes pos- 
sible that extra margin of power 
which every season drives winners 


over the line to victory! 


Correct design and accurate finishing 
are a religion here at the Columbian 
plant. Some say we lean over back- 
wards in our endeavors to give a man 
the wheel that will go best with his 


engine and hull. 


Maybe so, but every year more and 
more builders of fine boats and en- 
gines select or recommend Columbian 
Propellers, and they say it is because 
of their exceeding smoothness and 
extra power. 
Propellers Reconditioned 
The COLUMBIAN. BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main Street 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Pacific Sales Representative: 


H. A. B. Sneve Co. 


Seattle - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Send for NEW 1931 Edition: 
‘Propellers in a Nut Shell’’ 


CoLUMBIAN 
44PROPELLERS 











| a of America’s 


merchant craft have sailed under the protection of 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance during the past 90 years. 

In this span of time, “The Atlantic” has insured, in 
round figures, overforty-one billion dollars of property. 

Today, yacht owners, too, are offered the low cost 
and equitable dealing of Atlantic Mutual Insurance, 
the benefits of which, during the past 90 years, have 
won the preference of hard-headed, practical 
ship-owners. 


In the form of dividends, 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS 
REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


Inquire direct from us—or through your broker 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


: Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


Boston Office: 33 Broad Street 
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amined her. His eyes opened in a prolonged stare. He 
told us, with a grim smile, that the keel was in eight 
pieces and that someone had reduced her draft by at 
least two feet. Under his direction we ripped up the 
floorboards. “‘I thought so,” he observed. It was our 
turn to stare now. . . . She was filled chock-a-block 
inside with the rubbish of all the foundries on this 
earth; rivets, spikes, old castings, and heaven knows 
what else. We cleared a bay, and found three sharp 
spikes had already worked well home into her gar- 
boards. ‘‘ You’re a couple of lucky daredevils,” he said, 
tugging at his moustache. “‘I condemn her: she’s not 
safe, even, to cross the harbor.” 

We owned ourselves beaten then; but we intended to 
see the business through. We wrote to the owner and 
received a sorrowful letter from him saying he was ill 
“owing to the worry and anxiety he was passing 
through.”’ Could nothing be done? The only thing to be 
done, of course, was to lay her up, and we eventually 
obtained his sanction. He would, he said, try and sell her 
as a houseboat. 

The next day we were towed to a mud berth. We ex- 
perienced no sadness. We were not killing or stifling a 
personality: we were merely disposing of an inert mass 
of wood and iron that had long lost the vital spark of 
life. Bob was in joyful mood. He was up at five in the 
morning, humming and singing chanties. I caught 
several snatches as he flung about the saloon — 


‘She would not wear, she would not stay, 
_ Leave her, Johnnie, leave her!” 


He came in, still humming, a cup of tea in each hand, 
and looked at me triumphantly. “‘ You know,” he said, 
“‘that old seamen’s superstitions give life to the seven 
seas. And you must work by them, believe in them, old 
fellow.” 

I sat up in my bunk, discreetly silent. In silence we 
drank. Then, as he moved for’ard, he again broke into 
song — 


“‘The sails are furled, our work is done, 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her! 
And now ashore we'll take a run, 
It’s time for us to leave her!”’ 


But the old ship lies there, her sides blistered and 
opened; her deck seams gaping — lies there rotting 
slowly like a silent sorrow. 


+ + + 


Annual Series for Collegiate and Scholastic 


Sailing Titles 
(Continued from page 67) 


Lawrenceville, skippered by Herbert Blake, with 
his brother Monty as crew, led the first division qualifiers, 
and Tabor, skippered by Halsey Loder, of Plymouth’s 
summer fleet, paced the schools in the second division. 
Kent, Morristown, Westminster and St. Mark’s failed 
to qualify for the final series of three races and were 
eligible for the consolation trophy put up by Commo- 
dore Clifford D. Mallory. Kent, skippered by Johnny 
White, the Riverside Yacht Club’s crack Wee Scot 
sailor, won this event. 

Middlesex, 1930 champion, did not defend and two 
other schools which competed last year, Pomfret and 
Roxbury, did not send crews. Next year it is planned, 
if possible, to take more schools into the association 
and hold sectional eliminations to qualify two or three 
schools for the finals. 
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MR. PAUL ASKED FOR THE 


BEST... And designer William H. Hand 
specified HALL-SCOTT. 





When Mr. A. J. Drexel Paul of Philadelphia 


placed the order for the motor-sailer “Halaia”, 








a Hall-Scott power plant was naturally the 
choice of both owner and designer. 
For every marine power need, a Hall-Scott 





motor is assurance of steady, dependable 


performance under all conditions. 











“Halaia” Motor-Sailer. Length 69’. Beam 16'6". Draft 4’4”. 
Powered with Hall-Scott 175 H. P. Heavy Duty engine, equipped 

with 3:1 reduction gear, driving a 36x34 propeller 600 r. p.m. 4 A L L-S C '@) TT 
Speed 10 nautical miles an hour at 1400 engine r. p. m. 


Owned by A. J. Drexel Paul of Philadelphia. Designed by MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


William H. Hand Jr., New Bedford, Mass. Built by Hodgdon 
Bros., East Boothbay, Me. Division of American Car and Foundry Motors 


Company + + 254 West 31st Street, New York 


Los Angeles, Calif. - Vancouver, B. C. 
Berkeley, Calif. + Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. 











HERE IS A HAPPY FAMILY 
ON EVERY CONSOLIDATED YACHT 
ep rn owners know 


the greatest joy of yachting. 
Every Consolidated yacht is custom 
built by men skilled in expressing the 
individuality which your own ideas 
may suggest. Our Marine engineers 
will gladly show you just what 
Consolidated can accomplish for you 


within your Own requirements. 


Write us for details regarding any 
size or type of yacht or our various 
models of Speedway Marine, Gasoline 
or Diesel engines . . . or personally 


visit our shipyards. 











The Pamnorm, an 81-ft. Com- 
muter recently completed for 
a prominent New York busi- 
ness man ; ww 


Two of these 300 h. p. Speed- 
way Engines drive the Pam- 
norm at 24 miles per hour . 





One of the beautifully appoint- 
ed cabins in the Pamnorm . 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Morris Heights New York 


Telephone DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL 
SEdgwick 3-7800 CRAFT AND THEIR PROPELLING MACHINERY SINCE 1885 
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A Cruise in the Roaring Forties 
(Continued from page 58) 


strenuous time. By the time we had rounded the Cape we 
were tired out. 

As we got to the eastward of the Haurangi Mountains 
the breeze took off. In their lee we found only a gentle 
breeze. As the dawn made its appearance we hove to and 
all went below to sleep. A good feed made us feel fit for 
anything again. 

We made sail again, hoping for the best. From our 
experience with the rips, we determined to give Cape 
Palliser a wide berth this time, so we sailed due south 
for some seven or eight miles. When I handed over to 
Mick at noon we were once again becalmed in a dirty 
dollop. With the yacht turning handsprings, there seemed 
little chance of sleep, but eventually a breeze came, and 
feeling Marangi slipping through the water once more | 
slept. When I awoke every faculty sprang instantly to 
attention. There was an ominous howl in the rigging. 

“Have we got it again, Jack?’ I yelled up the com- 
panionway. 

“Yes! All hands, and hurry!” he replied with more 
agitation in his voice than I had ever noticed. ‘‘ It’s com- 
ing down like a train.” 

We rushed on deck and had the jib off her in a few 
seconds. A very hollow sea was getting up with the 
wind against the tide; the spindrift was already flying 
in sheets and to drag up the heavy trysail and set it was 
too much of a job for us. For just such an occasion as 
this I had had the sailmakers put what I called an 
“emergency” reef in the mainsail. With this down the 
jaws of the gaff very nearly reached the tack of the sail. 
It was an exceedingly wet and strenuous job getting the 
earings hove down and lashed fore and aft, and when it 
came to passing a lashing through the eyelet holes in the 
sail to secure it to the boom — well, we could not do it, 
and had to be content with the sail setting like a pudding 
bag. 

“Now,” said Jack, ‘‘what are you going to do? Go 
back to Palliser, or carry on to Kaikoura?”’ 

‘“‘What’s Kaikoura like?’ I yelled in his ear. 

‘“‘Good weather place,” he replied. 

“Damn Palliser then. To Kaikoura we'll go,” I 
decided. 

The afternoon was getting on and the dense clouds 
brought down by the gale made it unusually dark. The 
seas were hollow and steep and vicious, all of them 
broken, and as they hit us they sent chunks of water 
over the truck. 

Heavy water was coming aboard, making steering 
dangerous. The helmsman of the moment took a couple 
of turns of the fall of the weather backstay round his 
waist in case a too friendly sea should heave him over- 
board, while another man crouched down in the cockpit 
with a hand pump to keep the water down. 

I took over about seven o’clock while Jim stood by 
with the pump. The ensuing four hours, during most of 
which time I balanced myself on the weather cockpit 
coaming while steering, was the most strenuous piece 
of sailing that has ever fallen to my lot. I have been 
asked why we did not heave to, but the seas were so short 
with the wind against the tide that it appeared as if it 
were the lesser of two evils to carry on into what we 
hoped would be fine weather. 

During our watch we passed Cape Campbell Light- 
house, on the southern portal of Cook Strait, and, 
shortly after, handed over to Jack and Mick. About 
four hours later, I awoke with the daylight coming 
through the port deadlight in the cabin top. The mo- 
tion of the yacht was easy. Mick was below; Jack was 
whistling at the helm. I got up to find that the wind 
had taken off to a pleasant breeze; in the morning light 
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THE BEST PRESENT 


FOR YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER 


A SWEDISH-BUILT 30 SQUARE-METRE 






















AN ESTLANDER OR REIMERS 
DESIGNED 30 SQUARE-METRE 
BOAT IS THE BEST EDUCA- 
TION FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


NOTE THIS 
GRACEFUL 
HULL AND RIG 


IT IS THE DREAM 
OF EVERY REAL 











AND SHE IS A CLASS BOAT YACHTSMAN. 
WHICH IS SAILED BY THEONLY CLASS 
YACHT IN. THE 
YACHT SMEN IN MORE WORLD COM- 
THAN 10 COUNTRIES st ali 
SPORT AUTO- 
IN THE WORLD. dink 
GIVE YOUR CHILD venseer neue 
THE WORLD'S TOO GOODFOR 
MOST UITRA YOUR CHILD. 
THEREFORE: IT 
MODERN SHOULD BE AN 
ESTLANDER OR 
BOAT. REIMERS DE- 
SIGNED BOAT. 


Price Includes Ratsey Sails: $3,100 F.O.B. Gothenburg 


Note! OUR BOATS HAVE WON MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 





INTERNATIONAL RACES IN THE CLASS IN RECENT YEARS. 

OUR BOATS ARE MADE OF THE FINEST SELECTED MAHOGANY WITH COPPER RIVETS AND LEAD 

KEL. WITH THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP WE CAN DELIVER ONLY 20 BOATS THREE TIMES EACH YEAR. 
THEREFORE ORDER NOW—TODAY 


STOCKHOLM KNUD H. REIMERS CABLE ADDRESS 


BANERGATAN 27 YACHTREIMS 


International Yacht Designer and Broker 








WHEELER 


PLAYMATE” 


The Wheeler 56-Ft. ‘‘Playmate’”’ 

Yacht offers an unusually spa- 

cious, comfortable interior 
arrangement 


Possesses The Time- Tested 
WHEELER FEATURES— 


COMFORT — DEPENDABILITY 
SEAWORTHINESS 


WHEELER “PLAYMATE”? CRUISERS owe 
their ever-increasing popularity among ex- 
perienced yachtsmen to many features —- a 
multitude of small details carefully perfected, 
each necessary for comfort, for dependability, 
and for seaworthiness. Wheeler ‘‘Playmate”’ 
Cruisers have been designed and built under 
the personal supervision of two generations 
of the Wheeler Family, and, from the 22-ft. 
sedan to the 62-ft. yacht, offer many refine- 
ments which only years of such personal 
supervision could develop and perfect. And 
they are real sea-boats, too, designed, built 
and tested for the open sea. 


Wheeler “Playmate”’ Cruisers are built in 21 models, 
from 22 ft. to 62 ft. in length, and offer wide choice 
of cabin arrangements, power, and equipment. Write 
today for our beautiful catalog containing complete 
illustrations, plans and specifications. Ask for 


Catalog B. 


WHEELER 
SHI 


Foot Harway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAyflower 9-7600 
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the great snow-clad range of the Kaikoura Mountains 
looked wonderfully beautiful, their tops illumined by 
the sun long before it peered at us over the horizon; 
ahead, the delightful green Kaikoura peninsula with the 
white houses of the town stretching round the blue bay 
made a most charming picture. 

After an all day trip ashore we returned to Marangi 
for the night. The breeze had fallen to a flat calm and the 
water was like glass. Sudden changes of wind are not 
quite unknown in Kaikoura and as evening came on we 
decided that an anchor watch would be necessary as we 
were very exposed to the south, but before the discussion 
on the matter was completed we all fell asleep and knew 
nothing more until the next morning. 

We awoke refreshed and after a hearty meal hove up 
the anchor and got underway, only to lie becalmed all 
day. Towards evening, however, the westerly breeze 
seemed to have set in and we made sail again, and this 
time successfully negotiated the end of the peninsula. 
It was dark as we got around and we could hear the dogs 
barking along the shore, reminding us vividly of the 
“Green Pea Pirates.” 

It was very cold that night with the wind off the 
snows of the Kaikouras, but the wind blew us across 
Cook Strait toward home. Fortunately, the tide was 
flooding through the strait, helping us up to weather. 
As we approached the precipitous, ironbound shore of 
the North Island the wind got more northerly and before 
we had closed in the narrow gap between the two islands 
away to the northwest we were close-hauled. As dark- 
ness came down it was a very comforting sight to see 
ahead of us the powerful light of Pencarrow Head at the 
entrance to Port Nicholson. 

Our eyes, naturally, were directed ahead, but on 
turning and looking astern a great pink glow appeared 
in the sky to the south. It flickered from horizon to 
zenith like the reflection in the clouds of a huge bush 
fire. It was some little time before we realized that it 
was the Southern aurora. 

We were all in high spirits as the twinkling lights of 
the ocean suburbs came into view. At 9:30, close-hauled, 
and with a hard breeze blowing out of the harbor, we 
went about under Pencarrow Light for the beat up. A 
few minutes after a signal flashed from Beacon Hill on 
the west, ‘‘What ship is that?” 

With our hand flash lamp we replied, “‘Yacht Ma- 
rangi, from Auckland.” 

Then we rounded Kau Point and there burst upon us 
the myriads of glittering lights on the hills and the bril- 
liantly illumined shore of Lambton Harbor — ’round 
which the ships lie at their tiers of wharves — which 
make the approach to Wellington at night one of the 
most beautiful harbor sights in the world. 

At 10:30 we were in the boat harbor, by the streets 
of the city, with the sense of something attempted, 
something done. And that was the happy conclusion 
to an Auckland-Wellington passage in the windiest 
month (and one of the windiest of those on record) in 
the windiest latitudes. 
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Hyde Automatic F eathering Propellers 


remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 








FEATHERED WORKING 
Cor ———_.g@2>—__—_ 
Made of 
Hyde products are preferred best Babbitt Our booklet describes addi- 
by discriminating yachts- bronze lined tional products and contains 
men. Our reputation is built valuable information. Write 
on performance. HYDE STUFFING BOX for it. 


Hyde turbine propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed-infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, ME. 











What's S your speed é 2 
Most boat owners try to guess at it, 
\ but they can’t know... unless they 
have an accurate spocdometer. A 
good speedometer does more than 
tell you how fast you are going. It is 
a constant check on your motor... 


YACHT SPECIALTIES 1 - a life-saver in a fog. The National 
ae Log gives you also the trip and total 


ra eis as mileages. 
4 \ Once you use a speedometer you'll never 


be without one. These fully tested, depend- 
able gauges are rendering valuable ser- 
vice on boats of all types from cruisers to 
outboards. There is no connection with 
motor power, nor towage of apparatus. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
Outboard Model $18.50 each 


NATIONAL LOG 
Models H or J for 35 or 60 M. P. H. $150.00 Each 


R eg a t ta S ea = : Ask your dealer and If he has none on hand, write us 


direct and give us his name 


and Emerald Greens The National Lock Washer Company 


40 Hermon Street 
Equally as satisfactory for those who ile ee Newark, N. J. 


prefer a green bottom paint. 
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Regatta Copper Bronze \}\|\ * 






The outstanding paint for underwater 
surface of both sailing and power 
yachts — unexcelled for smoothness 

and anti-fouling qualities. \ 











, PEEEeeeE eee 
MANUFACTURED BY 


i BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 


OLIVER REEDER E SON, INC 
A BALTIMORE § "*° "s NEW YORK 


EY HICHWAY 41 WATER ST 
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The 7x Binoctar has a 
field of view of 128 yds. 
at a distance of 1,000 
yds., and extremely 
high light-gathering 
power. 


The superior optical quality of Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars has made them the most widely 
used binoculars in the world! 

Zeiss offers the yachtsman the choice of a wide 
range of models—from 6 to 10 power, with twin 
focusing or individual-focusing eye-pieces. 

For its size and magnification, each Zeiss glass is 
made to give the utmost in field of view and light- 
gathering power. 

Ask to see the Zeiss models at your ARLZEISS 
dealer’s. ENA 
Write for literature 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 








An Ideal Mate 
for a Slippery Deck... . 
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THIS SPALDING-DAREX 
YACHTING SHOE 


Only a dyed-in-the-wool yachtsman could have designed 
this shoe — as you'll realize when you note these features. 


There are no nails to rust, bruise bare feet, or mark smooth 
decks. And its smooth white chrome elk leather with black 
saddle is unharmed by water — fresh or salt — and it dries 
out quickly. This shoe will remain smart, trim and glori- 
ously comfortable through many a cruise. 


An added feature — the new Darex Insulating Soles intro- 
duced so successfully by the entire crew of one of the 
leading contenders in the International Cup Races. Darex 
Soles are smooth, yet slip-proof, firm but flexible, durable, 
comfortable and waterproof. Their wedge heels have no 
corners to catch or trip you. In short, just perfect for the 
yachtsman. 


Set sail at once for our nearest store or send your order 
direct to us. The Skipper. Price $8.00 per pair. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: DETROIT+ SAN FRANCISCO 
WRIGHT AN D DiITS ON Boston 
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Lubbers with a Lugger 
(Continued from page 49) 


sheer intuition and waked to find yourself, as you had 
judged, in your own bay and not more than a hundred 
yards from your own mooring, can see all this from the 
point of view of lubbers, fumbling about off a foreign 
coast in a crude boat, shut in by fog for the first time in 
their lives. Foolish fears and lubberish efforts! When 
the fog lifted we were not far offshore and not much ad- 
vanced on our course. We had hugged the wind too close 
and had not risked losing the shore by continuing our 
long tack to sea. 

The wind still headed us. When at last we rounded 
past the Tas de Pois and were going eastward toward 
Brest, there was almost no wind at all. It was an in- 
terminable day. We were tired and hungry. When at 
last the wind freshened, blowing straight out of the 
mouth of the Brest Gut, it served the same purpose as 
food and sleep. It blew in squalls that laid us down and 


tm 
i" 


%. 


It was diagonal parking at the quay 


let us up again. We calculated which way the tide would 
be running and heaved a sigh of relief. The terrible cur- 
rent in the Brest Gut! It was like the lions in ‘‘ Don 
Quixote.”’ The Don stood with his lance, ready to fight 
the lions, but the lions wouldn’t come out of the cage. 
Very likely during spring tides the gut is very bad. But 
we bucked it easily going home the next day with a light 
favoring wind. And this evening we hammered through 
against a blow, the current favoring. We were twisted a 
little now and then, and we could tell there was current, 
because in making a tack we would reach up beyond the 
point we were holding for instead of making leeway and 
falling short. We thought we were getting everything 
out of the variable wind. We didn’t mind being passed 
by a French battle cruiser, but it was humiliating to see 
a smaller lugger going in faster and pointing closer to the 
wind. Our blood ran high, when, coming close to her on 
one tack, we heard the chug of her auxiliary. Once out 
of the gut, we slid through the mouth of the first of the 
artificial harbors. Inside were battleships and sub- 
marines and great mooring buoys to tack amongst, 
mooring buoys shaped like mines and fifteen to twenty 
feet in diameter. It was still dead to windward all the 
way. Par pitié, reader, continue to look at all this from 
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Famous Fleet 
Standardized — yet Individualized 


N THE past 30 years, many outstanding custom-built power 

yachts have been built and launched at our shipyard. Among 
them was the first of our rapidly increasing fleet of 77-footers, which 
met with such instant acclaim that we decided to standardize the 
model — offering all the advanced custom-built features of style, 
comfort and seaworthiness combined with the economies of stand- 
ardized production. A glance at the specifications below will con- 
vince you that the 77-footers offer all the features necessary to make 
your life on the water enjoyable. 
You are always welcome to inspect the 77-foot yachts now under 
construction at our shipyard. Or write for full details, plans, interior 
and exterior views, etc. 
For over thirty years, The New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 
has specialized in the design and construction of fine yachts to 
individual specifications. Why not let our designers discuss with you 
— no obligation on your part — your original ideas and desires? 


These Specifications Will Interest You 


Fuel Oil Burning Ranges 


The smallest SHIPMATE which can be 
supplied for operation on 28 gravity fuel 
oil is a four hole range having top 29” wide 
by 2614” deep; the largest is over five feet 
long. There are six models between these 
two extremes. 


Thus is the convenience and safety of 
this type of cooking appliance, heretofore 
limited to relatively large vessels made 
available to every Diesel powered craft. 


A SHIPMATE OIL BURNING 
RANGE is equipped with a small power 
burner which insures clean and efficient 
combustion and simple economical 
operation. 


SHIPMATES are made only by 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Established 1830 
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16-foot Beam Frigidaire Ice Machine 
Double-planked Hull Decatur Pressure Water System 
Decks of Teak 110-volt Electric Generator 


Houses of Mahogany 

Two Double Staterooms 

Two Single Staterooms 

Two Bathrooms 

Combination Dining and Living 
Room in Large Deck House 

Captain's Stateroom adjoining 
Pilot House 

Galley running full width of 
boat 

Quarters forward for Crew of 
Four 


Bilge Pump 

Electric Windlass 

15-foot Tender 

12-foot Dinghy 

Unusual Appointments and Re- 
finements 

Powered with either Gasoline 
or Diesel Motor 

Heated throughout by hot water 
system 
































The New York 


Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Phone: LUdlow 7-2000 
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Steer 


Straight 


The Finest Sparkling Table Water 


Bottled Only with its 
Own Natural Gas. Re- 
tains its Sparkling 
Effervescence longer. 


Sole Importers: Apollinaris Agency Co., Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 
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Sporty Shooting 
ANYWHERE...with DUVROCK 


Peters Duvrock Portable Repeating Trap 
offers fascinating shooting ANYWHERE. 
Easily operated from the deck of a boat 
and can be used on land too. oo 43 


inexpensive targets without reloading. 
Exciting sport with ANY gun — espe- 
cially a .410. Strong, durable, light, and 
practical. Write our Cincinnati office for 
full particulars. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York Dept.H 61, Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


DETERS 
DUVROCK 
rescence TRAP 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 
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the lubber’s point of view. It was the first time in our 
lives that we had ever come about under the guns of a 
warship; it was the first time in our lives that we had 
ever had a freighter, as she came into dock, respect our 
right of way. 

In the third of the artificial harbors we saw the blue 
nets hanging from scores of masts. Here would be the 
fishing fleet. When we sailed through, we saw that it 
was diagonal parking at the quay. There was just room 
for us to get in nose first between a lugger and a big 
tunny yawl. And directly out of the gap that we had to 
fill the wind was blowing in gusts. The sailors on the 
quay were watching us. Happily, our reputation had 
not preceded us here. They didn’t know whether we 
were good or bad. Anyway, it was the hardest thing we 
ever had to do, or looked the hardest, which amounted 
to the same thing. If we mussed it up, we would ram the 
lugger amidships or else lose headway and drift help- 
lessly back among the shipping. 

We came on close-hauled and cross-sheeted, a trick 
we had discovered in making short, effective tacks. We 
came straight for the side of the lugger. Just as we were 
about to crash into her amidships, I let the helm up fast, 
but not hard, for we didn’t want to come about on the 
other tack. At the same moment Bill let fall the sail so 
that we wouldn’t get back-winded. Sail and yard flut- 
tered to the deck and lay there as snugly as though they 
had been furled! As we were losing the last bit of head- 
way, Bill, kneeling at the bow, reached over and took 
hold of the iron ring on the quay. The fishermen looked 
puzzled to see foreigners bringing a Douarnenez lugger 
in. But we could tell by their faces that we had done a 
good job. We found a stray end of line in the bilge and 
made Paulo fast. 

It was an hour of triumph. We swaggered through the 
waterfront. We climbed the steep hill to the city tower- 
ing above. We went to a bureau des postes and sent a 
postal card to Bluebeard. We ate enormously. We got a 
room in a hotel where there were sailors off a Greek 
battleship! In the evening we went to a movie. It was 
Pierre Loti’s ‘Iceland Fishermen,” a story of winter 
hardships in Brittany, of disaster and storm. We saw 
the men of this coast, men like those we talked with in 
the buvettes, who laughed and jollied us and indulged 
us about our sail boat; we saw their struggle, at its 
bitterest, to take a wretched living from the sea. We 
felt terribly young, terribly insensitive, terribly foolish; 
lubbers, ‘‘sweet-water sailors,’ after all! And in the 
midst of this humility, suddenly every pulse in my 
body began to hammer. I remembered the tide. It would 
have been dropping all this time — five, six, seven, 
eight feet. And I had made Paulo fast with a foot and a 
half of line! 

+ + + 


This account is affectionately dedicated to the un- 
known sailor — the one at Brest whom we never saw to 
thank. 
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“Little Dance” Goes Overboard 


The other day the new auxiliary schooner 
Little Dance, designed and built by the Cape 
Cod Shipbuilding Corporation for William 
Minot of Boston, was launched at Wareham, 
Mass. The new boat is 26 feet over all, 9 
feet beam and of light draft. She suggests 
the well-known Cape cat in model and has 
an unusual amount of room in her cabin. 
The cockpit is commodious, accommodating 
half a dozen people. Her motor is a Palmer 
‘Little Huskie’ which drives her about 
6 m.p.h. This is installed under the cockpit 
and the engine compartment is fitted with 
an automatic fire extinguisher and an elec- 
tric blower to remove gasoline fumes. 

With her black topsides, green underbody 
and scarlet sails the new boat presents a 
striking appearance. 

On completion of Little Dance an order 
for a duplicate was received and this boat is 
now under construction. The same hull 
may be had with knockabout rig. 


Sail Boats in Thompson Line 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co., of Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., and Cortland, N. Y., has added 
cats and sloops, reasonably priced and ready 
for the water, to its regular line of boats. 
The company has consistently stressed the 
necessity of having more than one model of 
each type of craft, declaring that no single 
model can meet the needs of every customer 
or is suitable for every waterway and service. 
A racing boat is not at home in a rough sea. 
The Thompson line comprises 54 different 
boats which include round bottom, flat 
bottom, V-bottom and stepped bottom craft 
in a variety of sizes, freeboards and arrange- 
ments. The boats vary in length from 10 to 
18 feet, and the prices range from $52 
to nearly $900. The man of moderate means 
can find a boat suitable to his needs and 
within his price limit. 


Gray Victory at Chicago Regatta 


The little Gray-powered 1514-foot Chris- 
Craft gave the rest of the field her spray in 
the class for runabouts of 100 h.p. or under 
in the recent regatta at Chicago. The Algonac 
product, driven by Jack Bersonett, was 
pushed along at 2814 m.p.h. by her 43 h.p. 
Gray motor and made better time than 
many boats with more power. 





Three Crandall runabouts off Newport 
Beach, Calif. Universal Blue Jacket 
motors drive them 
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Popular Faces are 
shaved with Barbasol 


* “Tt takes just about two minutes 
to whisk off my beard with 
BARBASOL and leave my face 
feeling smooth as velvet and fresh 
as a daisy. If I had a thousand 
chins, I’d shave them all with 
BARBASOL.,” — LEW AYRES. 


*Barbasol testimonials are not paid for 


F there’s one thing that’s needless, 

it’s the punishment some men 

persist in taking from old-fashioned 
shaving methods. 

Throw away your shaving brush; 
use Barbasol: the modern shaving 
cream. No brush needed here. There’s 
no lather, no rub-in to irritate. Just 
spread on Barbasol and shave — 
that’s all. 

This cool, smooth cream holds the 
whiskers erect . . . so your razor 
can slice em off clean and quick. No 
pull, no scrape. 

And here's one thing you've got 
to hand it to your wife for knowing 

. a cream is easier on the skin 
than a soap. Barbasol leaves the 
natural oil in the skin — keeps it 
soft and smooth. Protects it from 
wind and sunburn. 

Try it next time you start to mow 
your whiskers. No matter how tough 
your beard . . . how tender your 













LEW AYRES, recently crowned “King of the 
Movies,” Universal star in “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” who will be seen in his new picture 
“Heaven on Earth,” a story of the Mississippi. 


skin . . . or how often you shave 
. . . Barbasol will leave your face 
feeling better than you ever thought 
it could feel after shaving. 


Follow these directions 
and you'll follow the crowd. 


I. Wet your face and leave it wet 
. . » Be Spread on Barbasol. Don't 
rub it in — just be sure it’s spread 
on evenly between the hairs . . Be 
Wet a good blade and — SHAVE. 
That's all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35c and 65c, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 


Believer, too. 
FRE A refillable Tefra Toothbrush, 
value 75c, with your first name 
or initial on handle. Finest quality. Mail entire 
empty Barbasol carton (35c or 65c size, or jar) 
with your name and address. We will mail 
toothbrush absolutely free. The Barbasol 
Company, Department 44, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Listen to the Barbasol Program— 
Songs you can’t forget — the happiest 
entertainment on the air. Tune IN, 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evening at 8:15, Eastern Daylight 
SavingTime,Columbia Network: 
Stations WABC, WMAQ, WCAU, 
WXYZ, KMOX, WHK, viAe 
WNAC, WCAO, WKBW, WISN, 
KMBC, WCCO, WKRC, WFBM, 


WMAL, WEAN, WSPD, KOIL, 
WADC, WFBL, WDRC, 
WOKO 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


AND 
SAFETY WHILE AT SEA 


Afloat the boat owner must be prepared at all times 
to insure the safety of all persons aboard. You are their 
keeper and you dare not shirk this responsibility. 
Equip your boat now with the new and unsurpassed 


RENOCO 
Folding Life Raft 


T IS the outstanding modern development in life 
saving apparatus. Its new and superior features, 
ease of handling, efficiency and absolute dependability 
make it an indispensable part of your boat equipment. 


The Renoco Folding Life Raft is made of Balsa wood 
floats 20’ x 31%4”’ x 31%%”’ joined together by flexible 
rope permitting the raft to be folded together in com- 
pact form, occupying small space and — stowed 
away. It is light in weight and has lifetime durability 
— no metal parts are used. One person can put the raft 
into operation — it is always ready for use. The raft 
can be heaved overboard in five seconds. 

The Renoco Folding Life Raft is adaptable to every 
size and type of boat and is made in sizes to carry 1 to 
75 persons. 


For Sports 


A splendid feature of the Renoco is its use for water 
sports. It makes an excellent swimming raft. 


PRICE LIST—REGULATION SIZES 


1 Square 1— 2 persons $ 12.00 
2 x - 4 ™ 21.00 
4 _ 4-8 si 36.00 
6 ” 8-10 ri 51.00 


Larger sizes on application 
See your dealer or send us your order direct. 
Shipped express Paw on receipt of check. Rafts 


sent on approval when request is accompanied by 
usual references. 


Endorsements 
Tested and endorsed by Government officials: Ameri- 


can Museum of Safety; Masters, Mates & Pilots Asso- 
ciation of America and many others. 


Renoco Folding Life Raft & Appliance Corp. 
261 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Through Head Seas to Cape May 
(Continued from page 33) 

Malay 33.2 R. W. Ferris 85:06:38 81:37:19 
Windrush 35.1 J.S. Wilford 84:18:45 81:53:43 
Vagabond W. A. Drisler D. N. F. 
Seaward J. M. Andrews D. N. F. 
Mischief H. Brewster DD. XK. F. 
Black Dragon 30.1 M. Waddell Disabled 
Beatrice B. 40.0 Dr. F.B. Talbot Disabled 
Black Friar 28.1 E.P. Jastram, Jr. Disabled 

Class C. Start 1:45 p.m. 
Hotspur 28.6 A. F. Loomis 84:21:50 
Dragon G. W. Neville D.N.F. 
Sayonara II 26.9 H.S. Hendricks Withdrawn 

Class D. Start 1:40 p.m. 
Rugosa 37.8 R. Grinnell 55:49 :32 
Falcon 32.4 G. Ottley 73:40:23 
Marjee 36.1 P. LeBoutillier . 74:29:13 
Sachem 37.8 R.B. Metcalf 74:06:23 

++ + 


From Brenton Reef to Plymouth 
(Continued from page 39) 

increased after July 8th and up to the 12th. Nothing 
has been heard from the Mistress or Skdl, but all the 
others appear to have followed a course just north of 
the fortieth parallel, in the Gulf Stream. On the 12th the 
leaders had reached a position where they would swing 
into a great circle course for the Scilly Islands, and 
Highland Light and Landfali had covered approximately 
two-fifths of the distance in eight days. At the same 
rate of speed the first yachts should reach the finish 
about July 24th, or twenty days from the start. But, 
then, you never can tell in an ocean race. 


AMBERJACK 
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How the fleet was strung out a few hours after the start 


The sole German entry, L. Schlimbach’s ketch 
Stoertebeker, which was to make the passage to Newport 
on her own bottom, was late in leaving Germany and 
was further delayed in working down the European 
coast. She arrived at Vigo, Spain, too late to make the 
run across the Atlantic with any prospect of reaching 
the starting line in time to get away with the fleet. 

The Ida Lewis Yacht Club, in Brenton Cove, New- 
port, was used as headquarters of the racing fleet and 
the club’s officers and members were most helpful to 
everyone connected with the race. 

LATER: Cable reports state that Dorade finished at 
6:15 p.m. July 21. Other interesting reports have been 
received by radio. On the 13th, Water Gipsy and Lis- 
more were sighted close together in 42° 27’ N., 49° 48’ W. 
Amberjack, the smallest boat in the race, was reported 
on the 16th in 43° 20’ N., 44° 41’ W., a little more than 
1200 miles from the start. Then there was no news until 
Dorade was reported on the 18th, in 49° 40’ N., 18° 45’ 
W.., less than 600 miles from Plymouth. She was sighted 
again on the following day more than 200 miles further 
to the eastward, bowling along with a nor’wester. The 
only casualty reported was Lismore, which was spoken 
by the 8. S. Hamburg on the 20th in 43° 03’ N., 29° 41’ 
W., more than 1000 miles from the finish line. She had 
lost the head of her mainmast and was proceeding under 
reduced canvas. 
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Warren Ripple Medals Awarded 


The second and third Warren Ripple 
Medals to be awarded this year for bravery 
in saving human lives with Johnson out- 
board-powered boats go to Roy Randall and 
Frank E. Franklin of Highland, Kansas, for 
the rescue of five men during a duck hunting 
trip on the Missouri River last fall. 

The first gold medal was recently awarded 
to H. Ross Maddocks of East Greenwich, 
R. I., when Maddocks, who had left a sick- 
bed to compete in the Albany to New York 
marathon, sacrificed his chance of winning 
by stopping to take aboard Al Buffinten of 
Geneva, N. Y., whose racing craft had 
sprung a leak and was sinking rapidly. 

Randall and Franklin, anxious to make 
their first ‘‘kill’’ on the hunting expedition, 
arose before daybreak one morning and 
were attaching their Johnson motor to their 
boat when they heard the sound of a motor 
boat coming down the river. Suddenly the 
noise of the motor stopped and out of the 
darkness they heard calls for help. Thinking 
this to be the prank of other hunters, they 
did not take the matter seriously. As the 
cries for help became more frantic, the two 
men jumped into their boat and with a 
violent pull of the starting rope were off 
down the river. Meantime, the calls for help 
grew more feeble. Heedless of the dangers con- 
fronting them, Randall and Franklin raced 
in and out between logs and sandbars and, 
after stopping their motor to listen discov- 
ered three men floating down the river. A 
quarter of a mile downstream they overtook 
the other two who were clutching an empty 
gas tank that had fallen from the capsized 
boat. They were rescued just as they were 
approaching dangerous currents. The men, 
almost unconscious from exposure and cold, 
were taken to a nearby cabin and revived. 


Chris-Craft Races at Algonac 


Thousands of people visited Algonae on 
July 4th to see and hear Governor Brucker 
of Michigan, and also to witness exhibition 
races of Chris-Craft. The first contest was 
for boats of up to 250 h p. and the second for 
boats of up to 50 h.p. Every boat was driven 
by a member of the Smith family and spec- 
tators declared that they had never wit- 
nessed more thrilling events. 

On the following day Governor and Mrs. 
Brucker took a long trip to Lake St. Clair in 
a 26-foot Chris-Craft runabout. The execu- 
tive and his wife were loud in their praise of 
motor boating and expressed surprise at the 
great extent of the Chris-Craft plant. 


Outboard Records Fall 


Extremely bad weather on the first day of 
the fourth annual outboard regatta at 
Geneva, N. Y., crowded the two-day sched- 
ule into one and kept officials and contestants 
hustling. On the morning of July 11th, 
he record in Class E set at Middletown, 
onn., last fall was broken by L. Hunter of 
tochester who made 45.454 m.p.h. in the 
rst heat with his Crimson Clown. In the 
‘xt heat Marshall Eldredge of Boston 
-oosted the figure to 45.685 with his 

ntury. , 

The Class F open was won by Walter 
‘idegren of Division 2, with Bundy at a 
:».569 m.p.h. pace, both heats falling to him. 

Division 1, first place went to G. P. Ells- 

re of Big Moose, N. Y., with White 
f atcon, 

First honors in Class C, Division 1, went 

Jack Hamel of Syracuse with Wild 
dian, Division 2 going to Jack Wood of 
stroit with Michigan Kid. Brobeil, with 
 onpareil, took the second heat with a 
eed of 42.959 m.p.h. 
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Quick Action- 


saves the day 


Graflex Camera- 
gets the picture 








JOHN H. LEVICK 


With a Graflex you're ready 
**A Close Call for the Fifty Footers” o @, jeies $0 fom vrme” 
. . eresti icture 
is what John H. Levick, the famous of a [i Bene. No guess-work 
marine photographer, titles this Sout focus: When it's wher 
ic masterpiece — taken lass, it’s in focus on the film. 
peowarepntc o ° The simplest of all cameras for 
with a Graflex off Glen Cove during amateur or professional to 


Larchmont Race Week. operate. 


....“A striking example where the The wide range of speeds of 


“+: . the Graflex shutter enables 
Graflex qualities of speed and accu vob te shobegvanlisiatiby 


Seger 
racy of focus are paramount—’’ writes changing scenes without blur. | 
Mr. Levick. . 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 


GHAKLEX 


-. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





-FOLMER GRAFLEX CORR 





, FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 60, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being ee 
Please send ‘‘Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 





